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a not over-fresh horse, to ride up beside a jaded wolf 





TWO BOYS. 


“Jed Parkinson, let that dog 
alone!” 

“He’s my dog, Cy Hayward, 
and I shall do what I please with 
him.” 

Cy stepped up to the fence. 

“You have no right to be cruel 
to him if he is your dog,’”’ he 


said. “I tell you to let him 
alone!” 
“You better go about your 


business!’ said Jed. 
Crack went his whip, and the 
dog gave another yelp. 
Cy jumped over the fence. 
This occurred in one of the 


early settlements of Illinois, long before there was any 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; but 
Cyrus Hayward had too kind and noble a nature to allow 
him to stand by and see a dog so cruelly beaten with- 
out remonstrating. He sprang over the fence and walked 


up to Jed, and said,— 
“Don’t strike that dog again!’’ 


“You get out!’’ retorted Jed. ‘‘He’s my dog. 


my own dooryard, too, and [ll thrash you if you inter- 


fere!”’ 

Cy was about seventeen. 
hunting ever since he was ten years of age. He 
coward, and yet he did not like to quarrel. 


Tied to the dog’s neck was a cord about ten fect long. 


wielded 
to teach 


This Jed held with one hand, while he 
a whip with the other. He was trying 
the poor frightened dog to come to him, 

“Come here! come here now!”’ he would yell, 
jerking the rope and plying the lash, while the 
terrified, cringing, shivering brute hung back, 
until he was dragged, panting, to his master’s 
feet. 

“That’s no way to teach a dog anything!’ 
cried Cyrus, with hot indignation. ‘You should 
coax him, not scare him to death.”’ 

“Will you stand out of the way?’ Jed de- 
manded, angrily. 

“What for?’ 

“So Lean swing my whip.”’ 

“No, I won’t.”’ 

“Then I shall hit you!” 

Cy stood his ground resolutely. 
not,’’ he said. 

“I’m not afraid of any of the Hayward tribe!’ 
exclaimed Jed; and he struck at Cy’s legs. 

In an instant Cyrus snatched the whip from 
his hand and flung it half across the yard. 

Jed let go the rope and sprang furiously at Cy. 
The contest was “short, sharp and decisive.” 
When it was ended, Jed lay flat on his back on 
a pile of chips, and Cy knelt over him. The dog 
and rope had disappeared around the house. 

“Now, look here, Jed Parkinson,’’ said the 
victor. “I didn’t come in here to have any fuss 
with you; but you have no right to whale a dog 
in that wav even if he is yours. If I see you 
doing it, I have a right to stop it. Now you may 
get up; but don’t touch me again, and don’t let 
me see you lashing that pup again!”’ 

Jed got upon his feet, but made no reply, and 
Cy walked unmolested out of the yard. 

This was the beginning of a feud which led to 
the more tragical incident Iam going to relate. 
And here let me say that I am merely relating 
events as they occurred, Cyrus, in allowing 
himself to be drawn into a personal encounter 

with Jed, did what perhaps nine boys out of ten 
Would have done, had they been in his place; 
but fighting was not the best mode of correcting 
al outrage, as we can see by its effects in the 
Tesults that followed. 

Cyrus felt indignant at the cruelty he had wit- 
hessed, but cherished no grudge in consequence 
of the encounter he had had. Not so Jed. He 


“You'd better 


He had been brought up on 
the prairies, and had been accustomed to trapping and 


I'm in 


was no 
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Whenever they met afterwards, he glow- 
ered upon Cyrus angrily, and passed him 
without a word. Cyrus at first spoke to him 
pleasantly, as if nothing had happened; but 
seeing Jed’s disposition towards him, he 
smiled disdainfally, and took no more notice 
of him. 

Jed knew better than to attempt any open 
attack on a fellow of so much strength and 
spirit; but day and night he studied to be 
revenged. 

Soon Cyrus found his rabbit-traps mysteriously 
destroyed. He set them in other places, and 
they were destroyed again. Then his own dog 
lay dead one morning in the road before the 
house, evidently poisoned. He did not know 
who committed these cowardly acts, but he 
could not help thinking of Jed. 

The death of his dog caused Cyrus great grief 
and indignation, and the look on Jed’s face the 
next time they met convinced him that his sus- 
picion was not misplaced. 

“T didn’t think you such a sneak!’’ he ex- 
claimed, angrily. ‘‘If you've a grudge against 
me, why don’t you step up and settle your ac- 
count man-fashion? I wouldn’t go prowling 
round breaking a fellow’s traps, and killing dogs 
that are honester and better than you are!’’ 

“You want me to take it out of your skin, do 
ye?” growled Jed. 

“T think it would be a good deal more manly 
in you, if you’ve anything to take out,” replied 
Cyrus. “But what’s the use of all this non- 
sense? You were abusing your pup when I 
stopped you, and you knowit. You should have 
thanked me; but instead, because I took the 
part of your dog, you must go and murder mine. 
That shows what sort of fellow you are.” 

‘Have I said I killed your dog?” Jed called 
after Cy, as he was walking away. 

“Said you killed my dog? A fellow who'll do 
so mean a thing isn’t man enough to own it.” 
And he went his way without more words. 

‘Wants me to take it out of his skin, does 
he?” snarled Jed Parkinson to himself, more 
furious than ever under Cy’s scornful rebukes. 
‘Well, only let me see the chance!”’ 

The chance was not long in coming. 

Prairie wolves were plenty in those days, and 





Was not the lad to say much of his disgraceful 
defeat in a bad cause, but he nourished a relent- 
less hatred against his neighbor. 


|they did great damage to the farmers’ flocks. 
There was unlimited pasturage for sheep, but 
they required constant watching, and must be 



























that had been driven in from some distant point, and 
bring him down with a shot. 

Jed Parkinson was on foot, and towards the close of 
the day he posted himself in an oak tree in Morton’s 
Grove to watch for wolves. 

He had had pretty good luck, and now, while he was 
watching, something far more exciting than the sight of 
a wolf attracted his attention. 

A gray horse with his rider was coming over a little 
hillock in the woods, not more than twenty rods away. 
Jed knew the horse, and guessed who was the rider. 

It was Cyrus Hayward. He was slowly approaching 
the tree in which Jed was perched. A clump of under- 
growth intervened, in which horse and rider were hid- 
den for a few moments. That gave Jed a chance to re- 
flect. 

‘Proud because he’s gota horse to ride, and I haven’t!”’ 
was his first envious thought. 

“I'd like to give his horse a 
shot,’? was his next thought. 
“IT conld do it, and pretend I 
was shooting at a wolf.” 

But if he should kill or maim 
the father might 
have to pay for the animal, 
Jed did not fancy that. Be- 
sides, in shooting at the horse, 
he might hit the rider. 

He liked the idea of that well 
enough, and suddenly all his 
pent-up hate seemed to burst 
into a raging fire within him. 

“Wants me to take it out of 
his skin, does he? I will! I'll 
shoot just as he is coming out 
of the underbrush. My father 
won't have him to pay for, and 
I can claim that it was an acei- 
dent; I was shooting at a 
wolf.” 

Something like this—not in 
so many words, but in a wild 
torrent of feeling—rushed 
through Jared Perkinson’s 
heart and brain. 

“T shall never have another so good a chance; 
I'll pay him now!” And he took aim at the 
bushes, which were already rustling, before the 
white horse reappeared. 

It was a moment of terrible excitement. The 
great artery throbbed in the boy’s neck as if it 
would burst; the woods and the sky turned al- 
most a dull red color before his eyes, and his 
hands shook so that he could hardly hold his gun. 

He could not get his aim; but there came horse 
and rider, and he must fire before they were well 
out of the brush, or people would not believe in 
the accident. 

Numbers were killed in this and other ways; His fowling-piece was loaded with large slugs. 
but to more quickly rid the country of the pest, | The range was short. Cyrus was now not more 
the settlers used to unite in a grand wolf-hunt | than six rods off; his form could be plainly seen 
once a year. amidst the opening boughs, bare as they were, 

After the first light snowfall in November, one | except for clusters of dry red leaves fluttering 
of those great hunts was to come off. here and there. 

Early in the morning, according to a plan| Jed’s shaking hands held the gun,—his trem- 
agreed upon, every able-bodied man and boy in bling finger jerked the trigger. 
the settlement, or cluster of settlements, turned | But at that moment his foot slipped froma 
out, mounted or afoot, with their dogs and guns, | limb on which he was standing. In his excite- 
They formed aring many miles in extent, beat- | ment he had forgotten to keep his hold on the 
ing the groves and thickets. and driving the | tree secure. 
wolves towards a common centre, where a great | As the report of the gan rang through the 
slaughter was pretty sure to take place. woods, and the heavy slugs clipped the twigs 

The focus of the hunt this year was to be Mor- | over Cy’s head, a dark object tumbled out of 
ton’s Grove, a piece of oak woods about three |the tree, crashed from branch to branch, and 
miles from the homes of Jed and Cy. | with a dull thud struck the ground. 

The morning’s sport was fine, and many a} Cyrus was a good deal more startled at sight 
wolf was shot, or taken down by the dogs, during | of the plunging object than by the whistling 
the drive. | slugs and the cutting of the twigs above him. 

The wolf of the prairies is inferior in size, He was not hurt, and he had no idea that he had 
strength and fierceness, to the great gaunt gray | been shot at. It was not in his frank and gen- 
wolves of other parts of the country, or of the | erous nature to believe anything so bad even of 
Old World. He has not | Jed. He spurred to the spot, and found a boy 

“Their long gallop, which can tire lying quite still beside his gun under the tree. 
The hound’s deep hate and hunter's fire.” | ‘Jed Parkinson!” he exclaimed. “Are you 
It was easy enough for a hunter, mounted on | killed?” 








horse, his 





TWO BOYS. 


carefully penned every night. The walls of the | 
folds were built of logs and poles, and usually 
had an inward slope, which made it easy for the | 
wolves to leap over into the inclosure, but im- | 
possible for them to get out. 

A wolf after he has thus reached his prey, it is 
said, will, before attacking it, make sure of ‘1: 
own means of escape; and so sometimes one 
wolf, and often several wolves together, would 
be found in the morning shut up with the fright- 
ened sheep, more frightened than they, when 
the farmer or farmer’s boy appeared with the 
deadly gun. 
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No reply. 

Cy stooped and lifted him up a little. 
Jed gave a groan. 

“How did it happen? 
cried Cyrus, forgetting instantly that he ever 
had any quarrel with the injured lad who had 
taken the fearful plunge from the tree. ‘“‘Is it 
your back?” 

Jed, rolling up his eyes, seemed to recognize 
his enemy, gave another groan and a convulsive 
shudder, and swooned 

Cy shouted for help, and after a while a horse- 
man came galloping to the spot. 

“What is it? A wolf?” 
up towards the oak 


Then 


he cried, as he reined 


“No, a boy; Jed Parkinson,’’ Cyrus replied. 
‘He fell out of the tree 
the same time. He has got a bad hurt.”’ 

“IT should think so,’ said the 
him a taste of this.’’ 


man, “Give 

He took « flask from his pocket, and poured 
some of its contents into Jed’s lips. Jed choked, 
stirred, and once more opened his eyes. 

“There, he’s all right,’’ said the man. ‘Get 
him on to your horse in a few minutes; you can 
take him home without any trouble.”’ 

“Don’t leave me, Mr, Graves!’’ Jed pleaded, 
clinging to the man’s arm. “I shall die here if 
Iam left alone!” 

“But you won't be left alone; Cy will stay by 
you,” said the man, ‘‘You aint much hurt.”’ 

“O yes, I am! Don’t leave me!” Jed im- 
plored. 

He felt « horror at being left with Cyrus; but 
it was in vain that he entreated and held on to 
Graves's arm with his feeble grasp. 

Graves mounted his horse again 
away. 

“Don’t be afraid!” Cyrus cried, cheeringly; 
‘Tl stick by you. I'll get you home somehow. 
Now ean you sit up?” 

Jed tried it, but nearly fainted again as he 
sank back in Cy’s arms. 

“I'm awfully hurt,’’ he said, as soon as he 
could speak. ‘I’m afraid my back is broke.”’ 

“How did you fall?’ Cy inquired, 

“I—I slipped. I was shooting at a wolf.’’ 
And Jed looked up in his agony to see if there 
was any suspicion of the truth in Cy’s face. 

“You came near shooting me,’’ Cy replied. 
“You've got a terrible wrench, but I don’t be- 
lieve your back is broken.”’ 

“Tecan't ride that horse!’ groaned Jed. 

“T'm afraid you ecan't,”’ said Cy. “If I could 
only get you well on my back, I believe I could 
carry you.” 

It was growing dark; something must be done 
speedily. Again Cy halloved loudly for help. 
Presently 1 young fellow he knew appeared on 
foot. He had a rifle in his hands, and a hatchet, 
with several wolves’ tails at his belt. 

“John Allen!’ exclaimed Cy; ‘you are just 
the fellow I want,—you and vour hatchet.” 

The situation was quickly explained. The 
hatchet was needed for cutting poles and beughs 
to make a litter, and John Allen’s help was _ re- 
quired in carrying Jed home. 

“You can take my hatchet,’ 
“but Im just tuckered ont. 
lug myself home.” 

“Oh, but you'll help, I know you will!’ Cy 
insisted. ‘“‘We can't leave him here, and he 
can't ride a horse. You're not the one to for- 
sake anybody in such a situation as this,—I know 
you're not, John Allen.” 

“Wal, Til see,’ said John, sitting down by 
Jed, while Cy went to chop the poles. 

Jed heard every word, and Cy’s kindness sent 
a pang to his heart. Allen seemed reluctant to 
render assistance, while Cy alone was full of 
zeal in his behalf. And this was the enemy he 
would have shot half an hour before! 

The litter prepared, Cy persuaded John to help 
him place Jed carefully upon it. The handles 
were two stout poles about eight feet long; on 
these the boughs were placed, forming a bed for 
the disabled boy. 
the saddle. 

“Now carry the front end,’’ said Cy; “I'll 
take the rear, and lead my horse."’ 


and rode 


said the hunter, 
It’s all I can do to 


The guns were strapped to 
t=) 


John was a good-natured feilow; he could not 
refuse the urgent request. They took up the 
litter, with Jed stretched upon it, and began the 
toilsome journey home. 

“T don't see why you should do this for me,” 
Jed said to Cyrus, once when the bearers had set 
down the litter and stopped to rest. 

“Why shouldn't 1?" said Cy. 

“After—our—trouble,”” faltered Jed. 

“You don’t think I've laid up any ill-will on 
that account, do you?” cried Cyrus, generously. 

“I don’t know; some fellows would,” Jed 
confessed. 

“Even if T had.”’ said Cyrus, “I shonld have 


forgotten it all the minute I saw you lying there | 


Where are you hurt?” | 


His gun went off at) 
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| saw him abused, why shouldn’t I stand by a boy 
| when I see him suffering?” 
| “It isn’t every fellow that would,” replied Jed. 
There was astrange look in the eyes he turned 
|up at Cyrus from the litter in the November 
twilight. He had never understood that nature 
before; he was beginning to see it now, and to | 
| have a deep, remorseful troubled feeling towards | 
his late enemy. | 
The litter was taken up again, and carried | 
with labor and difficulty through wood and swale 
in the increasing gloom. 


At length they struck a prairie road, and a 
quarter of a mile further on they came to a 
house 

There Cyrus obtained a wagon, in which he} 
made a good bed of hay, on which Jed was care- | 
fully laid. Then, having seen him on his way 
| home, he mounted his horse again, and rode in 
| the other direction for a doctor. 

He reached Jed’s home almost as soon as Jed 
himself did, borne on the slowly-moving wagon. 
The doctor arrived soon after. Then, when 
there was nothing more that he could do, Cyrus 
bade the sufferer good-by and left him. 

Jed’s back was not broken, but he had met 
| with injuries which confined him «a long time to 
his bed. It was six weeks before he was able to 
sit up andto walk about a little. In the mean- 
while, Cyrus visited him nearly every day, car- 
ried him books to read, and amused him with 
stories and games, 

During one of these visits, Jed, who had been 
gazing long and wistfully at Cyrus while he was 
reading, gave a deep sigh. Cyrus, looking 
quickly at him from his book, saw that his eyes 
were blurred with tears. 

‘What's the matter?” he asked, pleasantly. 

‘Don’t read any more just now,’’ Jed replied, 
in a stifled voice; ‘“‘there’s something I want to 
tell you. I must tell you!’ 

And he began to sob. 

“What is it, Jed?’ Cy asked, soothingly. 
‘Don’t be afraid; speak out.’”’ 

“T aint afraid,—I m ashamed,”’ said Jed, chok- 
ing back his sobs. “I’ve tried to keep from tell- 
ing you, but I shall die if I don’t speak. It was 
me,—you knew it was me that broke your traps.” 

“O yes, I knew it; but I don’t care for that 
now,”’ said Cy. 

“‘And I—I pisoned your dog,”’ Jed confessed, 
with a look of anguish. 

“But I've forgiven that,’’ Cyrus replied. ‘I 
know you are sorry. You wouldn’t do such a 
thing again, I'm sure, so say no more about it.’’ 

“All that is nothing to what I was going to 
do!’ Jed gioaned, and turned his face away for 
a minute. ‘You can’t forgive that.” 

“Of course I can’t unless I know what it is,’ 
said Cy, wondering what would come next. 

“That's it; I want you to forgive me, and so 
I—I must tell you!’ Jed said again, turning his 
agonized, guilty face once more towards his 
friend. 

“IT wasn’t shooting at a wolf when I tumbled 
from the tree; I was going to shoot at—you!”’ 

Cyrus looked at him in utter astonishment, 
but without speaking a word. Jed ground his 
teeth in an agony of remorse. After a while Cy 
answered,— 

“I'm sorry you told me; but maybe it is better 
that you should have it off your mind. Don’t 
tell anybody else, though, and we will forget it.” 

“I don’t want to forget it!’ Jed exclaimed. 
“T’m so glad tumbled! Now I'm going to live 
to show you that I never can be again such a boy 
as I was then!”’ 

He did live, and he kept his word. From that 
time Cyrus Hayward had no better friend than 
Jared Parkinson, and the town no truer or man- 
lier boy. So you see, the Divine words spoken 
centuries ago proved true in this case, as they al- 
ways have proved in all the past. Do good to 
thine enemy, “for in so doing, thou shalt heap 
coals of fire on his head. Be not overcome of 
evil, but overcome evil with good.”’ 
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STEP BY STEP. 


No matter whether the steps be ‘‘one hundred 
and eighty,’’ or less, or more, the safe rule for a 
boy to attain eminence in the world is always 
the same. Said a father to his young son, who 
| was complaining that he had nothing to begin 
with, and shrinking from the “‘low’’ position of 
errand-boy in a store,— 
| “Were you with me last summer, when we 
visited Baltimore and went up to the top of 
| Washington’s monument?” 
“Yes, father; you recollect we all went up, 
| and little Fred was so tired he could hardly gain 





winding steps? We had no light only that of a 
smoky lantern, and it was a long time before 
we reached the top.” 

‘And we got up at last,” said his father, 
“after patiently stepping one hundred and eighty 
times, one after the other; and were we not re- 
paid at the top with the magnificent view which 
we enjoyed?” 

“It was perfectly grand!’ said Thomas. 

“Now, Thomas, as you ascended that monu- 
ment, so you must rise in business. You are 
now standing on the lower steps,—you are on 
the steps,—and there is nothing to hinder you, 
if your health is good, from standing on the top.” 

cease. 
MAN’S SERVANTS. 


More servants wait on man 
than he'll take notice of; im every path 
He treads down that which doth befriend Lin 
When sickness makes him pale and wan, 
Ob mightie love! Man is one world, and hath 
Another to attend him. Geo. HERBERT. 


eR od 
For the Companion. 
LURA. 
By Garry Moss. 

“There, hush, deary,—don’t talk none now. 
The doctor says you mustn’t. ‘Aint I Marm 
Phebe?’ Why, yes, I be, and I aint ashamed 
of my name. I'll never forgit what good old 
Dr. Hill used to say,—‘Some nusses is born, not 
made,’—and I was one of them sort. That is, 
I had a nat’ral faculty. Now keep very still, 
deary, an’ you'll soon be up an’ round.” 

Buzz, buzz, buzz, went Marm Phebe’s soft 
voice, and I lay there quite listless and passive, 
trying to think. Where was I and how had I 
got there? 

Blue curtains, blue and gray furniture, blne 
on the bed, blue paper on the wall—everything 
blue. 

Phebe saw my perplexity. She was good at 
reading faces and deciphering thoughts, else 
she would hardly have been the superior nurse 
that she was. 

I shall never forget her,—thin, spare, bright- 
eyed, sharp-featured,—none of the universally- 
admitted physical qualities of a good nurse, ex- 
cept that her tread was like velvet, all her 
movements noiseless, and her voice soothing 
and low. 

“You're strange to the room, deary, I see. 
This is Prof. Stanton’s house. They took you 
here—well,—because it was quiet, and then they 
sent for me.”’ 

Prof. Stanton! Oh, yes! It was slowly com- 
ing back to me. I shut my eyes, shuddering, 
for it was on his account that I had borne the 
terrible trial that had nearly ended my life. 

“Yes, yes, deary, we won't talk now. You’re 
better, and likely to get well; but you must not 
talk or think if you can help it.’’ 

And now the whole scene came back upon me 
—Lura, with her dark eyes so full of fire and 
hate,—her leaping into the room,—her stand- 
ing over me, all at once, with the ery,— 

“Do you know they called me mad at home?” 
Then my cry foraid. Oh, it was too dreadful to 
recall; but it all came back to me, 

From the first I was never drawn towards the 
girl. Although her manners were soft and 
somewhat timid, yet, at times, a look that 
chilled me leaped into her face, and when they 
said she was to room with me, I would have 
begged for some other mate, only I knew the 
rules were rigidly adhered to. 

“Don’t you think I have an odd name?” she 
asked, as familiarly as if we had been friends 
for months, when we were alone together the 
first night. 

“Rather,”’ I said. 

“IT hate it! Fancy being called Lurena! I 
think my mother must have been cra’’——she 
clapped her hand over her mouth, her eyes shone 
elfishly, then she burst into a laugh that fright- 
ened me, 

‘I'm going to be very good here,”’ she said, 
after awhile, laying by her watch and chain 
carefully; “that’s what they sent me here for;’’ 
and she laughed again. ‘To-morrow, I'll show 
you my diamonds,—a pin, a ring, and two ear- 
drops, that my uncle brought from Paris. Oh, 


help I had given her, and by uniform kindness, 
And yet I was always anticipating some: ing 
singular in her conduct—something unnatural, 
Once or twice I mentioned this to Miss s nith, 
our English teacher. 

“She is a Southern girl, you know, and has 
been trained differently from most youne J. 
dies,”’ said she.”’ Besides, she has never been to 
school before; and being an only child 
father—for I believe she has no mother—hag 
spoiled her a little. Ithink she needs just such 
a friend as you are,—quiet, refined and studi 
ous,” 

I thanked Miss Smith with a glow in my face, 
She was a deur little dark-eyed woman, aud the 
girls all loved her. 

At times, Lura thrilled me with her eloquence, 
When she began to talk of her native island, her 
descriptions of its scenery were really wonderful 
She could never speak of her father without 
tears, though she blamed him severely for send. 
ing her away from him. 

Sometimes I felt a singular attachment for the 
girl. But so surely as I began to trust her or to 
confide in her, she would play some trick, or do 
something bordering on cruelty, that would 
rouse my resentment and alienate good feeling, 

One morning I awoke suddenly to see Lura’s 
face bending low above me, her eyes looking 
straight into mine, with a fierce, questioning ex- 
pression. She drew hastily back, with a strange 
guttural laugh. 

“What were you doing, Lux 
heart beating wildly. 

“Trying to see if you would speak iu your 
sleep and answer me.” 

“What in the world did you want me to an- 
swer?”’ 

“I was going to ask you whether you liked 
Prof. Stanton. You would have answered me 
truthfully then.”’ 

“Why should I not like him? Why should I 
not answer truthfully when awake? 
I like Prof. Stanton.” 

‘How much?” she asked, shortly. 

“Well, that’s a strange question. As much 
as any of the girls, Isuppose. I regard him as 
a very gentlemanly teacher; nothing more.” 

“Are you sure it’s nothing more?’’ she said, 
fiercely and jealously. ‘Don’t you like him as 
a lover?” 

I felt myself growing angi~. 

“We are not allowed to talk in that way 
here,” I said, coldly. ‘‘School-girls have other 
things to think of, or should have, besides lov- 
ers. Mr. Stanton is a very good teacher; that’s 
all I think about him.” 

“But he thinks about you,”’ she cried, her eves 
blazing. ‘He opens the book for you, he 
smiles, he waits for you, while me he never 
notices,—he hates me!’”’ 

I looked up at her, surprised and angry. It 
might be true that the professor had no love for 
his elfish pupil. I had thought so once or 
twice, for I had caught him regarding her with 
a puzzled and uneasy expression on his face; 
bat that he paid me any particular attention, I 
had yet to learn. ‘The professor was young, 
with a remarkably striking face, but the girls 
seldom made jokes about him, and he had a 
way of compelling unbounded obedience. 

“You look as if you did not understand me, 
but I do you,’’ she said, rapidly, with one of 
those unpleasant laughs, ‘‘and I will have it out 
with you yet!” 

Her manner was so menacing that I sprang 
from the bed. I was afraid, though I could not 
tell why, for I had become accustomed to her 
vagaries. All that morning, I watched her as 
one who fears to receive a blow in an unguarded 
moment; but otherwise than being very nervous, 
her manner was the same as usual, for she was 
generally very faithful in her school-duties. 

After twelve o'clock, as we were going out te 
recess, Prof. Stanton called me into a side-room. 
It was to question me about Lura. Did she do 
this or that?) What was my influence over her? 
Did she exhibit sudden freaks of passion or ten- 
derness? I answered his questions frankly. 


her 


»? 


I asked, my 


Of course 


AsIcame out of the room after the confer- 
ence, the sight of Lura, standing crouched neat 





that uncle of mine is a shrewd fellow! He 
knew how to get on my right side, you see.” 
She stood before the long mirror, which was 


in my room, simply because there was a recess | 


for it, and turned towards me as she spoke, and 
unfastened the ribbon that was about her head. 
“Haven't I beautiful hair?’ she asked, as it 
fell in curling, shining waves almost to her feet 
Then she held up a few of the heavy locks, and 
looked under them at me, laughing. It was a 





the top.” 

|; “Do yon recollect how we ascended? Were 

we lifted up from the street by an elevator?” 
‘No, father. 


Don’t vou remember that : man 


weird picture, for her eyes sparkled with a light 
that seemed something apart from them. 

It took some time for me to accustom myself 
to her strange companionship; but at length I 


the door,—evidently she had not been out to re- 
| cess, —brought the blood to my face, for I re- 
| membered what she had said that morning. 

| She came to my side, and plied me with such 
pitiless, almost cruel questions, that I told her. 
indignantly, that I would not listen to her, and 
turned and went up stairs. 

She followed, but I locked the door of our 
apartment upon her, fully intending to speak to 
the matron and ask her to change my room, 
when suddenly my heart stood still. The git! 
had gone throngh the hall window. and wa!ked 

| on a narrow ledge, some forty feet abeve ground. 
till she reached my window and then leaped in. 


under the tree. If I took a dog’s part when I let us in by the door, and we went up Ly the|seemed to have gained her good will, by some | The very remembrance of her face as it then ap 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





peared, throws me into a nervous terror to this | 
day. } 
“Do you know that I am mad?” she cried, | 
springing upon me with a bound. ‘TI should | 
love to kill you! Do you know they called me | 
mad at home?” 

I hid my eyes from her terrible glance, but | 
she canght my hands away with a grasp like | 
jron, and hissing the professor's name, struck 
me. Iscreamed and fainted, but not till she had 
endeavored to do me serious injury. 

They found me lying on the floor, and Lura 
shouting, singing, langhing and dancing about | 
the room, so that, for a long time, it was impos- | 
sible to capture her. } 

That was how Leame prostrate with nervous | 
fever My parents were sent for, as the shock 
from my fright was so great that fora time it 
was impossible to tell what the result would be. 
The professor gave up his room in his sister’s 
house, and Nurse Phebe, or Marm Phebe, was 
engaged to take care of me. 

Of course there was a great stir in the acade- 
my and out. Reporters came and went. Doc- 
tors from a neighboring asylum, with assistants, 
took charge of the unfortunate girl. It was 
afterwards ascertained that her heartless father 
had sent her to school with a full knowledge of 
the infirmity which threatened her, and of which 





| often done before. 


Under the shadow of the mountain, and farthest 
up the cleared acclivity, lived Moses Gcodwin. 
His family consisted of his wife, a b.y eight years of 
age, named Frank, and an infant. 

Frank was an unusually helpful lad for one of his 
age. At times, when the farmer was very busy, he 
would get the cattle together at night; no very easy 
job, when you learn that they roamed where they 
pleased, with no fences to prevent their wanderings. 

One day, not long after the hunters had returned 
from their fruitless search, all of the settlers were 
very busy. It was the time of corn-harvesting, and 
there was to be a husking-bee at the barn of Mr. 
Goodwin. 

The farmer was obliged to work in the tield until 
late, and a little before sunset, as the cows had not 
come, Frankie went in search of them, as he had 
The last his mother saw of him, 
he was getting over the fence that enclosed the cul- 
tivated land, whistling very merrily, while the last 
rays of sunlight brichtened his brown curls to gold 
under his ragged straw hat. 

An hour went by. The boy did not return. It 
was now quite dark, and the parents began to be 
alarmed. 

“The stock must have wandered farther than 
usual,” said Mrs. Goodwin, her fair face growing a 
shade paler at the thought of her boy’s danger. 
“Frankie should have been back with them before 
this time.” 

“There he is now, and all right, I hope!” ex- 
claimed her husband, as he heard the heavy running 





allin one body. The discovery of the panther was! With a quick, silent prayer, she glanced along the 
to be announced by six gun-shots fired in succession. | barrel. Her tingers pressed the trigger just as the 
It was very nearly nine o’clock when the hunting- | terrible beast sprung towards her. ‘The shot did its 
party reached the spot where the tragedy had oc- | work, and with a fearful yell, the panther fell dead 
curred the preceding night. The green grass was | almost at her feet. 
still spotted with blood, and shreds of the boy’s The baying of hounds and the loud cries of the 
clothing were found at a little distance. More than | men just then reached her ears, and she heard the 
one rouch pioneer felt the moisture in his eyes as he | Voice of her father calling her name. Ina few mo- 
thought of the fate of the brave little fellow who | ments, a group of her neighbors crowded around 
perished there only a few hours before. | her, as she stood over the huge body of the dead 
The dogs here took the scent. The parties sepa- | Marauder, ? 
rated. Soon the dogs seemed to lose the trail. After| “The girl has beat all of us, by hooky!” cried 
awhile, the bay of a portion of the hounds indi-| rough David Davis. “It’s the very beast we were 
cated that they had recovered the lost scent, and | arter. See, here’s the marks of the hounds’ teeth! 
men and boys went hurrying through the open for-| Well, we sha’n’t have to go out to-morrow, that’s 
est, jumping streams and bushes, and the trunks of | one comfort. But, Dolly, you are a brave girl, and 
fallen trees. Soon, from far up on another ridge of | have beat us all!’ 
the mountain, came the bay of the pack belonging | Dolly's exploit was the talk of the neighborhood 
to one of the other parties, and their enthusiasm | for years, and made her a heroine. 
moderated. | The animal measured seven inches over six feet, 
At noon, the party halted in a valley on the Sut- including the tail, which was about a third of that 
ton side of the elevation. Most of the hunters had | length. The State bounty was fifty dollars, which, 
brought with them a lunch, and they now hastily | with the value of the skin, made Dolly think she 
partook of their noonday repast. | was almost a rich young lady. ’ 

’ . ne H. MARIA GEORGE. 
The dogs came back, one by one, tired and thirsty. tii ak 
Two of them had bloody muzzles, and bore hideous 
wounds on their bodies. For the Companion, 
“The dogs have had hold of something, and some- WEST INDIAN SCENES. 
thing has had hold of them,” said Davis, quaintly. AN ARMY OF CRABS. 
“There,” pointing to one of the dogs thathad ahuge| A naturalist visiting the West Indies for the first 
gaping wound on his shoulder, “a painter did that!| time cannot plunge directly into the forest. He 
I know the marks of their claws.” | must first visit the principal town or seaport, and 


of the cattle to the barn. ‘I'll go out and help him 
get them in.” 
In a few moments, he came running back to the 


her mother had died, taking her own life. Poor 
Lura! she, too, died not many months afterward. 





ae ee house with great anxiety expressed in his rugged 
SONNET. face. 


“Did Frank come in here?’ he asked, hurriedly. 
“He isn’t at the barn.”’ 

“Haven't you seen him?” gasped his wife, sitting 
down, pale and faint, in a chair. 

“No, have you?” 

“Why don’t you go at once in search of him? 
Something serious must have happened to him!” 
screamed Mrs. Goodwin, half-crazed by her appre- 
hensions, 

One of the neighbors came in,—the first arrival at 
the husking-bee. 

“What's the matter, Goodwin?” he asked, as he 
noticed the white faces of his friends. 

“Frank is lost. I’m afraid some injury has hap- 
pened to him.” 

“Oh, Lhope not. I guess he’ll come home safely. 
Perhaps he stopped to get a chew of gum, or some- 
thing. Here, Tige, find Frank!” 

The dog, a large and sagacious Newfoundland, 
was placed upon the scent, and uttering a short yelp, 
the animal darted off through the darkness, fol- 
lowed by the two men. 

Once or twice they stopped and called the boy, 
but there was no answer. As they were passing 
through a swamp at a distance of about « mile from 
the house, they heard Tige barking ahead of them. 

“The dog has found him,” said his master. 

They hurried on, and soon arrived at the spot. It 
was in a little dell, through which flowed a brook, 
its banks covered with a thick growth of woods. 

By the rays of the moon, straggling through the 
trees, the men could see that the shrubbery was 
beaten down, as if there had been a struggle. In a 
moment more, the father saw the ragged straw hat 
that Frank had worn. 

A long, low, fierce grow] reached them from the 
undergrowth at the same instant, and the New- 
foundland, with bristling hair, and showing his 
white fangs, stood motionless, looking fiercely into 
the shrubbery. 

“My boy! I’m sure Frank is there!’ cried the 
stricken father, and he was about to rush forward. 

“For heaven’s sake, Goodwin, hold! Don’t do 
that!” exclaimed his friend, seizing him. “We 
haven't a weapon with us, and it’s a painter and 
nothing else! Don’t you see, Tige knows better 
than to venture in?” 

“Oh, Iecan't go home without my boy! Hew can 
I? It will kill my poor wife!” 

“Tt is the only thing left us. There, the painter’s 
going away. It’s useless to stand here.” 

They heard the beast moving off, and then turned 
sadly towards home. On the way, they met several 
of the neighbors with lights, and the fearful tale 
was soon known over the entire neighborhood. 





“Then are they glad because they are at rest; and so he 
bringeth them unto the haven where they would be.”"— 
PSALT R. 

There loomed a great shape lately scarce in sight 
«f Scituate cliffs—a mountain ’mid the mist; 
Perchance an Indiaman, we said; but hist! 

Heard you that gun-stroke, out by yonder light? 

Then the fog thickened in the gathering night; 
No further signal heard (save that dread one 

Which brings back terror even as I write), 

Of the mysterious wanderer—nor is known 

Aught else of her—but that she comes no more. 
Oh, unknown mourners! watchers of the sea 

By many 4 lonely fireside on the shore, 

One thing is sure: He brought them to the breast 
Of that calm haven where you fain would be, 

And they are glad—because they are at rest. 

T. W. Parsons, in Scribner's. 


For the Companion. 


INCIDENTS IN PIONEER LIFE. 

Kearsarge Mountain, in the town of Warner, | 
N.H.,is one of the most picturesque elevations of | 
land in New England. Its altitude is not quite three | 
thousand feet, but its granite summit affords a wide 
and lovely view of a fertile and thickly-inhabited 
country. 

Ninety years ago, the region around Kearsarge 
was mostly unsettled. Thick forests covered the 
mountain-sides, the haunt of every species of wild 
animal known to the latitude. 

Upon a broad slope on the southern side of the 
mountain, several of the early settlers had cleared 
land and erected cabins. These venturesome pio- 
neers were, of course, exposed to frequent losses 
from the depredations of their marauding forest 
neighbors. Although they carefully herded their 
cattle at night, and took every precaution to guard 
against the attacks of the prowling wild beasts, it 
was no unusual thing for a fine sheep or a favorite 
calf to be killed and carried away. 

Sometimes the savage animals, made fierce by 
hunger, would break into the barns and sheds; and 
upon going ont in the morning, the farmer would | 
find his best milech cow or fat ox slaughtered. In-| 
deed, it was no uncommon thing for the families of | 
the pioneers themselves to be awakened at night by | 
the fierce chorus of the wild beasts around their 
eabins. 

Wolves and bears were the worst pests; but there 
were large State bounties on all of these animals, 
and after a few years, their numbers began to di- 
minish. Still their raids were frequent, and the 
farm-yards suffered sadly from their attacks. 

One season,—I think it was in the fall of 1786,— 
the settlers around Kearsarge lost several fine ani- 
mals in a mysterious manner. A young heifer 
would be missing when the stock was herded at 
night, and on two occasions, an entire herd of cattle 
were found slaughtered in the very yard where they | No other occurrence in the early history of the 
had been driven for safe keeping. | town ever created such commotion as was caused by 

No wolves had been seen in the neighborhood for | this tragic event. Men who had felt their blood 
months, and a bear, it was thought, would have de-| stirred when they heard the news of Lexington’s 
stroyed only sufficient to satisfy its hunger. Most | battle, felt their blood stirred more at the tale of 
of the older settlers gave it as their opinion that this | Frankie Goodwin’s fearful death. The excitement 
wholesale slanghter had been caused by a panther. | spread, and it was decided to call all the farmers in 

The panther, or cougar, is the only indigenous | the neighborhood together the next day, and hunt 
long-tailed cat in America north of the parallgl of | the monster to the death. 
thirty degrees. There are three species of wild-cats, The following morning, at daylight, a large com- 
or lynxes, with short tails, but of the genus Felis, | pany of men and boys, with dogs, gathered around 
the panther is the only true representative. Goodwin's cabin door. Some of them had come 

He is a large tawny-colored animal, solitary in his | seven or eight miles, in order to participate in the 
habits, a splendid tree-climber, extremely savage,| hunt. The men and boys were armed variously, 
and a voracious eater. Of all the forest animals, | most of them having old-fashioned muskets; but 
none were dreaded so much as he by the early set- | some of the boys carried only pitchforks. Two or 
tlers. The appearance of a panther in a neighbor- | three of the men, who were famous as hunters, car- 
hoo was sufficient to produce great excitement. | ried bright new rifles. 

Several hunters went out with their dogs insearch | David Davis, an experienced hunter, assumed the 
of the dangerous ravager; but after a long and tire- | nominal command of the excited party. Under his 
some tramp, they returned without finding any | direction, it was decided that the company should 
trace of a panther. or of any other wild beast. For | separate into three divisions, each division to pur- 
several days after, the farm-yards were undisturbed, | sue a different course, and the three to meet at the 
ani the men were congratulating themselves be-| summit of the mountain. 
cause their bloodthirsty enemy had probably left| It was hoped by this method to bring the animal 














for some other haunt, when they were awakened /at bay, and prevent him from escaping, as his 


This incident roused their drooping spirits. The | 
party started on again. Some of the boys, it was | 
noticed, fell back a little. To be pounced upon and 
torn in the horrible manner that the hounds had 
been was a prospect not particularly cheerful, and 
they realized it. After this, they let the older hunt- 
ers take the lead. 
But the afternoon was spent in a vain pursuit. No 
other dog was wounded, and not a trace of the pan- 
ther was discovered. A short time before sunset, 
some of the men arrived at the summit of the moun- 
tain, and found the other parties waiting for them. 
Disappointed and dispirited, they descended the 
mountain towards the s*ttlement. 
My grandmother, who was then a girl of fifteen, 
but strong and stout for her age, as all the girls of 
that period were, lived in the house nearest the 
Goodwin family. Her father was one of the men 
who had gone to the hunt that day, taking his gun 
with him. 
But most of the farmers possessed more than one 
of these weapons, and it happened that, as Dolly was 
proficient in the use of the musket, her father had 
bought her one the year before, with the surplus 
proceeds of the peltries that had been sent in the 
“big wagon” all the way to Boston. 
As the long afternoon came to a close, the cattle, 
having that day been kept within the enclosed fields, 
came to the barn. Dolly, being a busy little body, 
said she would go out and fasten them in the fold, 
and do the milking. Her mother, however, did not 
encourage her. 
“Father will be home soon,” 
be early enough then.” 
“But don’t you see that it is getting dark?” per- 
sisted Dolly. “They really onght to be housed. I 
have done it so many times, there can be no danger.” 
“Take your gun, then, for you don’t know what 
may happen,” said Mrs. Colby, assenting. 
The girl tied her bonnet over her dark curls, and 
with a gun in one hand and two large pails in the 
other, she proceeded to perform her self-appointed 
task. 
The cattle were folded, and as Dolly closed the 
heavy wooden gate, she could not help thinking 
what a safe, cosey place the yard was, shut in by its 
stone walls that were ten feet high. 
Brindle and Loo, the two cows, stood thoughtfully 
chewing their cuds, and regarding her with mild, 
soft eyes. Dolly approached the first, and placing 
her weapon beside her, was soon busy filling one of 
the pails with milk. 
It is easy to imagine the picture she presented,—a 
slip of a girl, with bare feet and ankles, a gown of 
linsey-woolsey, her gingham bonnet thrown back 
from her curls, and hanging to her neck by its fast- 
ened strings. Many a young city girl might envy 
the bloom of her cheek and the grace of her form. 
For grandmother was a beauty in her day, and 
afterwards married a young lawyer who went to 
Congress. 
She was about half through milking Brindle when 
there arose a sudden disturbance among the horned 
inmates of the yard. The animal she was milking 
suddenly lost all her usual gentleness. Throwing 
out one hind foot, with a spiteful jerk, she over- 
turned the half-filled pail, and with a frightened 
blare, she rushed for the other side of the enclosure. 
The girl’s quick eve saw at once what was to come 
of the tumult. She had caught a glance of a lithe 
eat-like animal, creeping along the high wall. Its 
glowing eyeballs, the long, undulating tail, and the 
tawny hide, told well enough the character of the 
intruder. She knew it was a panther. 
To say that her heart did not beat quick, or that 
she was not afraid, would bean untruth. But Dolly 
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she said, “and it will 


establish there a sort of headquarters, from which 

to draw supplies for his forest camps. 

This was the plan I pursued with success in all 

my explorations in the tropics. 

It was during the delay necessary in establishing 

my first camp, in the island of Dominica, that I 

made several very pleasant excursions, one of them 

to a remarkable waterfall. Leaving town early one 
morning, accompanied by a son of the Governor of 
the island, and mounted on a native pony, I rode up 
the bridle-path leading over the mountains. 

Two miles from town we took a side trail through 

a cacao grove (from the cacao chocolate is made), 
and after an hour of rough riding, emerged into an 
open valley. Tying our horses near a garden of 
tropical plants, we proceeded on foot to the great 

river, where, looking up, we saw a stream of water 
gushing from the face of a perpendicular cliff, fall- 
ing in a cascade more than one hundred feet in 
height. 

The rock was black behind it, from which it sprang 
with a great leap, falling into a rocky basin below, 
tumbling among huge boulders and over fern-coy- 
ered stones. 

Three hundred feet away was another, more at- 
tenuated, but also more interesting, as it fell froma 
point full tifty feet higher up the cliff. Silver-white 
was its sheeted spray, and a hundred feet above it 
towered the tree-covered precipice. The water 
came suddenly out froma dark mass of vegetation 
like the other, but fell against a projecting shoulder 
of rock, and was dashed into a cloud of spray, which, 
collected in another basin, flowed out and joined 
the other stream. The united current then ran be- 
neath o’erhanging plantain-trees, bamboos and wild 
limes, until lost to view on its way to the sea. 

Soon after the arrival of our boys with good things 
to eat and drink, a heavy rain fell vertically upon 
us, driving us to the shelter of the broad-leaved 
plantains. Our path hither, which half an hour be- 
fore was dry and gravelly, was now a roaring brook. 
Discomfort stared us in the face, but as if to com- 
pensate us for it, there appeared a great number of 
crabs, drawn out of their retreats by the prospect of 
a bath. 

I saw that they were different from the common 
crab of the sea-shore, and after my little negro boys 
had caught several, found they were land crabs 
peculiar to the tropics. 

Now almost any one can tell a crab at sight,—even 
he who resides far from the shore where they abound; 
yet there are very few persons, even naturalists, who 
have seen that of which I am writing,—the land 
crab, Looking in the dictionary, I found the fol- 
lowing definition: “Crab, an animal of the class 
crustacea, having the body covered by a crust-like 
shell called the carapax. It has ten legs, the front 
pair of which terminates in claws. Land crab, a 
erab which lives much on the land, and resorts to 
the sea chiefly for the purpose of breeding.” This 
description is correct so far as it goes, but, like the 
Irishman’s horse, it don’t go far enough. 

There are so many crabs, even in America, that to 
| enumerate them merely would consume a great deal 
| of time,—the hermit crab, which takes up its abode 
in a cast-off shell belonging to some departed mol- 
lusk; the “spirit crab,” which so closely resembles 
in color the sand over which it glides as to escape 
ordinary observation; and the comicu] little “fiddler 
erab,” which is found in the Southern States. 

Many ahearty laugh have I had at this last species. 
He has a small claw and a large one; with the small 
one he will beckon an intruder to him, and with the 
large one warn him off. It looks as though he would 
say with the small claw, “Come on;” and with the 
| large one, “If you dare.” 





nerves were wholly under control. It was the work 
of a second to grasp the weapon that lay beside 


panther’s tawny breast. 


rible. 





from this delusion by a tragie event, 


| chances would be fewer than if the hunters marched 








stones, and knew he was about to spring. 





was a pioneer girl, strong and healthy, and her | 


her, and the next instant it was levelled full at the | even obliquely. To walk “crab-fashion,” 


What a crab don’t possess in speed, he certainly 
| makes up in variety of locomotion, for he walks 
| with equal facility forward, backward, sidewise and 
then, is 
| not merely to walk sidewise. A crab has a fine sense 


The animal had not seen her till she moved. He of touch, but is not sharp of hearing. 
now uttered a loud, fierce sound, something like the | 
purring of a cat, though far more intense and hor- | a littie hut in the mountains in the interior of the 
The brave girl saw the greenish eves glitter, 
and heard the sharp claws scratch against the | and had crossed the mountain-ridge dividing the 


A week after my discovery of the crabs, I occupied 
forest. One day I had wandered far from my camp, 


' Caribbean from the Atlantic slope, 
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Leaving the path that led to the shore, my 
guide, a half-breed of the mountains, led me to 
a secluded valley, after crossing which we com- 
menced the ascent of a high hill, intending to 
return by a circuitous route through the forest. 

My boy had stopped at a stream to drink, 
and T was ahead, While climbing the steep 
hillside, clinging by one hand as I 
climbed, giving all my attention to 
my work, I suddenly became con- 
scious that I was 
surrounded by 
moving objects, 
which I could = 
hear, as they & 
rustled 
leaves 


over 
and 
rocks, Z 


[rubbed my a 


and 
looked again. 


eyes 


My boy was gage 
behind, but 
saw them at 
nearly the 
same time I 
did, and ea- 


gerly shouted, 
“Look, 
erabs!"’ 
“Ze there, sure 
enough, anarmy of them, and we 
were in the midst of it. It be- 
hooved us to get out of the way 


monsieur, 


erabs’’ were 


at once, for these crabs (as large 
as a good-sized crab of the sea- 
shore) have a disagreeable way 
of climbing up and over everything in their 
course, and an equally unpleasant way of using 
their powerful claws upon the slightest provoca- 
tion. 

Well, we got behind a large tree, and my little 
half-breed made side forays upon them as they 
went by (for they are most delicious eating), un- 
til we had collected as many as he could carry. 

And think you, did 
Why, he just tied their claws together with a 
lialine, 


how, 


asmall, cord-like root,—and then placed 
them in a heap at his feet. Fortunate for us 
that this was a small army, otherwise I don't 


know how soon we could have pursued our way, | 


for they sometimes travel by thousands. 

A very old French 
writer gives tlhe only 
“an find of 
these crabs, and were 
it not that Thad seen 
them on the march, 
there are some things 
the truth of 
which IT should be in- 
clined to doubt. 

They live not only 
in a kind of orderly 


account I 


he sys 


society in their re- 
treats in the moun- 
tains, but regularly 
once a year mareh 


downto the seaside in 
a body, some millions 
ata time. They choose 
the of April 
and May to begin their 


months 


expeditions, and then 
sally the 
stumps hollow 


from 
of 


trees, clefts of rocks, 


out 


and from holes whieh 
they dig for 
selves in the earth 


them- 


The sea is their des- 


LAND 


tination,and here they 


east their spawn. For 

































he secure them? | 








| neither to right nor left; even if they meet a 

house, they will attempt to scale it. The pro- 
| cession sets forward with the precision of an 
army. It is commonly divided into battalions, 
with the strongest in front. The night is their 
chief time of travel- 
ling, but if it rains 
7 by day, they improve 
that occasion. When 
the sun shines, they 
makea universal halt 
till evening. 

In the of 
moulting, they retire 
- to their burrows to 

cast their shells, fill- 

ing the burrows with 
grass and leaves. My 
native boy’s account 
of their habits agreed 
substantially with this, and 
he added, moreover, that if 
there was any one thing bet- 
ter than another, it was the 
flesh of these same crabs; a 
statement I can cheerfully 
verify, as that night we feast- 
ed on crab on the half-shell, 
crabs’ claws, crab fricasseed 


season 


=) 


“ZE CRABS.” 


! 

| and crabs roasted. In fact, we grew very crabbed 

| indeed, and I was forced to change next day’s 

| diet by shooting some pigeons and perdrix. 
FREDERICK A, OBER, 

+o 


PENNY BANKS. 

In this country we have Five-Cents Savings- 
Banks, but they mainly serve for the savings of 
| the more humble class of grown-up laborers. In 
| Europe there are Penny-Banks on a large seale 
|} in the special interest of children. Their aim is 
to train the young to habits of thrift. 

It is a little more than twenty years since their 
introduction into England, and there are now 
nearly three hundred 
Penny-Banks. 
connected with a pau- 
per and re- 
ceives farthing (about 
half a cent) deposits; 
yet in eight months its 
investments amount- 
ed to over twenty dol- 


One is 


school, 


lars. 

Benevolent societies 
employ agents to pro- 
mote their establish- 
ment. One has estab- 
lished seventy-four in 
and near Liverpool, 
in connection with 
which, during the last 
vear, there were 2%,- 
OOO transactions, and 
nearly £75,000 depos- 
ited. 

The chairman of the 
school = management 
committee of Liver- 
pool advocates the es- 
tablishment-of a sav- 
ings-bank in 
of the 


“an element 


every 
school king- 
CRAR,. dom as 


of the school routine, 
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nary savings-banks. 

In Belgium the Government aids this plan by 
giving, as prizes for good conduct at school, de- 
posit-books, with a small sum entered to the 
credit of the recipient. Many private bequests 
have been made looking to the same end. 

One person left twelve thousand dollars to be 
thus expended, principal and interest, in twenty 
years, those only being entitled to a prize who 
had already made a deposit. Of 15,392 school 
children in Ghent, 15,052 are depositors, to 
sums amounting to over ninety-two thousand 
dollars. It is found that the parents share in 
the thrifty influence imparted to the children. 

Who will start a similar movement in the 
United States? How finely it could be grafted 
on our school system! 





—+o>—____—_ 
For the Companion. 
REGRET. 
If only we had loved them more, 
Our lost, whom never love can reach, 
Who thrill not at our tenderest speech, 
Nor answer, though our hearts implore. 


If only for one little day, 
One day of days, they could return, 
How would our grateful spirits yearn 
To lavish treasures on their way! 
Our feet to serve them, ah, how swift! 
Our hands how gentle! and our eyes 
How clear to see, should shadows rise; 
Or griefs their perfect gladness rift. 
Too late! Come back no vanished hours; 
3ut, living and beloved, there still 
Remain sweet friends. Be ours the will 
| To strew their paths with thornless flowers. 
| MARGARET FE, SANGSTER. 


‘ i seitllales 
| ROYAL MARRIAGES. 

‘Time was when the princes and princesses of 
| the royal houses of Europe made marriages not 
| because they had become attached to each other, 
| but solely for what were called reasons of State. 
| Matches were brought about by sage and white- 
| haired statesmen, and the marriage of a young 
king or prince was the subject of long, formal, 
and often difficult diplomatic negotiations. 

They were decided by the needs of the States 
to which they belonged. A valuable warlike al- 
liance was often secured by the marriage, in the 
nick of time, of the son of one monarch with 
the daughter of another, and as often as not the 
young couple never had seen each other until 
the time came for them to be bound by that tie 
which man “cannot put asunder.” 

In the progress of nations, and the growth of 
new ideas and ways of conducting public affairs, 
this old and not very enlightened custom has 
grown less and less strict. 





In our own time 
there have been many royal marriages by no 
means brought about by political necessity, nor 
even as 2 consequence of the bargains of diplo- 
macy. 

Queen Victoria, it is well known, married the 
man of her choice, though he was a powerless 
and petty German prince, and not even the ruler 
of the little duchy from whence he came, and 
though she might have made a far more power- 
ful alliance, considered in a political point of 
The Emperor Napoleon IIL. had nothing 
political to gain by wedding the Spanish Countess 
de Montijo, and on his side, at least, the mar- 
riage was surely one of pure inclination. 

When the Prince of Wales married the Princess 
Alexandra of the small kingdom of Denmark, it 
was because he loved her, for he might easily 
have taken to wife the daughter of an emperor. 
There never was a more evident marriage of 
affection than that between voung King Alfonso 
of Spain and his sweet cousin Mercedes, who 
died almost in their happy honeymoon. 

No doubt, too, the marriages of the Marquis 
of Lorne with the Princess Louise, of King Hum- 
bert of Italy with his cousin Margherita, and the 
most recent royal marriage, that of the Duke of 
Cumberland with the Princess Thyra of Den- 
mark, were unions of affection. 

Among the unmarried princes of Europe are 
two of imperial birth, who may now be said to 
be in search of wives worthy to share their rank. 
| These are the young Prince Napoleon, who hopes 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


view. 





one day to regain his father’s imperial throne in 
France; and the other is the young Archduke 
Rudolph, the heir to the imperial throne of 
Austro-Hungary. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph, father of the 
latter, is one of the wisest and best of European 
rulers. Several ‘eligible’ 
proposed to him for voung Rudolph from a polit- 
ical standpoint; but the prince has not been at- 


| tracted to the princesses suggested, and the 


| emperor declares that his son shall only wed one 


this purpose, no sooner has the erab reached | the text-book of thrift. the visible illustration in| for whom he conceives an affection. 


the shore than it eagerly goes to the edge of the 
water and lets the waves wash over its body to 
wash off the spawn, 

The eggs are hatched under the sand, and soon 
after millions of the new-born crabs at a time 
are seen quitting the shore, and slowly travelling 
up the mountains 


the object-lesson of economy.” 
In and the 
been still more marked, 


France Belgium movement has 


savings-banks are connected with the schools, 


In France there had been, up to Jannary Ist, 


IST7, 5.200 banks established, with 250,000 de- 
In going down, they turn | positors, who had invested up to the limit al-| throne his father lost at Sedan. 


It is different with the young French prince. 
He is an exile, and ont of power, and with him, 


In both these countries | political reasons are likely to enter largely into 


his choice of a wife. 
| think, make 


a marriage that will attach to him 
some strong 


lowed, and had transferred their money to ordi- | 





Marriages, no doubt, often take place between 
royal folk in which one of the parties, withoyt 


having an affection for the other, finds it profit. 
able in a worldly point of view. The recent 
marriages of the old King of Holland and hig 
brother, Prince Henry of Netherlands, both of 
whom are at least thirty years older than their 
brides, suggest the probability that while they 
themselves married from inclination, their youns 
wives did so in order to attain a higher rank, ; 


| But the old political system of royal matches 


is fast passing away, and princes and princesses 
are acquiring the privilege, from which they 
were once debarred, while all their subjects had 
it, of choosing for themselves their life-partners, 





Ma 
A SINGULAR CASE. 

A singular advertisement appeared, a week or 
two ago, ina Vermont paper. It was from a Geor. 
gian, residing in that State, notifying all saloon. 
keepers in the town in which he was living not to 
sell him liquor, and warning them if they did se} jt 
to him, that, “on his return to reason,” he would 
punish them to the extent of the law. 

It is not often thata victim of drunkenness pub- 
licly acknowledges his own helplessness; but no per- 
son can feel it so keenly. 

About six years ago, two of the superintendents of 
Inebriate Asylums in this country were invited to 
meet a committee appointed by the British Parlig. 
ment to examine into the management and utility 
of these institutions. , 

The individual statements of patients submitted py 
the superintendents were more pathetic and ter rible 
than any tragedy. Men of the highest culture ang 
moral worth, testified to the “uncontrollable force” 
which dragged them to the wine-cup at certain times, 
and to the relief which they found in medical treat. 
ment. 

One gentleman declared that after resisting tempt- 
ation for months, at a time when all his chances jp 
life depended on sobriety, the sight of a glass of 
claret in the hands of a young girl had literally 
driven him mad. “It was like possession by a fright- 
ful fiend,” he added. This man, whose arguments 
in favor of the asylums were the strongest, died at 
last in one after an attack of delirium tremens. 

Our boys ought to know that dypsomania is a dis- 
ease as much as scrofula or consumption, and that 
it is just as frequently found transmitted from one 
generation to another. There are certain families 
on whom the influence of alcoholic stimulants is al- 
most uncontrollable, and on whom it is always in 
the end fatal. Just as the hereditary consumptive 
should avoid cold, they should guard against the 
first glass of liquor, as their stomachs, brains and 
blood are peculiarly susceptible to its poison. 

Resides this reason for caution, while it is certain 
that the use of liquor is not a help to the health and 
morals of any nation, there is something in our cli- 
mate, our nervous temperaments, and strained lives, 
which renders Americans especially easy victims to 
its murderous strength. 

— 
SUPERSTITION. 

In the Piedmont district in Virginia there is a 
family graveyard in which, sixty years ago, a certain 
Col. Fairfax was buried. He was, as the story goes, 
a cynical old man, who requested in his will that his 
grave should be left bare and uncared for, hoping 
“that God and man might forget him.” 

The grave was sodded and flowers planted, as usual, 
but every leaf withered immediately upon it, and to 
this day, so the story goes, it is impossible to make a 
blade of grass grow over the spot where he lies. It 
is certain that his grave remains bare red clay, while 
all around it is green. 

The story has a peculiar ghastliness in it. Some- 
thing akin to it is the superstition of the fishermen 
at Cape Henlopen concerning the dunes, or hills of 
sand, which rise year by year out of the ocean, and 
slowly move inland, covering in their inexorable 
progress houses, forests and streams. 

They were sent, the fishermen superstitiously be- 
lieved, by the angry spirits of some shipwrecked 
sailors, whose bodies the coast-people left half a 
centary ago unburied on the beach. 

There is, it is said, an “accursed farm” on the 
Ohio, which was put under the ban by its Indian 
owners. So strong is the popular belief in its ill- 
luck, that it is valued as waste land, while neighbor- 
ing land rates high in the market. 

There is no superstition more universal all over 
the world than this, which holds certain ground 
blasted or doomed by the crime, or sometimes the 
mere wish, of some wicked, iron-willed man, dead 
long ago. 





matches have been | 


He must, he and his friends 


power to aid him in regaining the | 


Even in China there are patches of ground in 
every neighborhood sacred to the evil powers, on 
| which it is sacrilegious to build. The English mis- 
| sionaries, intending to prove the absurdity of the 
superstition, once built a house on one of the inter 
dicted sites; but a virulent fever soon broke out in 
it, and the heathen were triumphant. 

The accursed spots proved to be those known to 
the priests as subject to malarial influences. 
such commonplace cause no doubt exists for all such 
superstitions in our own country. 


Some 


a ad 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH HOMES. 
A writer in Blackirood’s Magazine, who has evi- 
dently spent much time in France, and understands 





| French life thoroughly, pays a high tribute to the 
charm of home life in that country. He says that 
joy is its chief element, as rest is the prominent idea 
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in an English home. In France, each member of | 
the family aims to make every other member happy; | 
in England, each member aims to be individual, and | 
follow his own preferences. In France, the rest-| 
jessness and activity of the women shape the house- 
hold; in England, the men’s love of seclusion. He 
says,— 

«]f there be on earth a type of home which is 
capable of exciting the majority to vote for its adop- | 
tion, it must be, assuredly, the bright home of | 
France, With its joyousness, its carelessness, its | 
jaughter and its faults.” ‘“Gayety, intelligence and 
joint action are applied in these homes to the pur- 
suit of happiness for all. Dulness, sadness, and all 
the forms of stupidity and ennui are combated in 
them.” 


| 

—— +> — 
OLD-TIME PUNISHMENT. 
Discipline in New England schools and families 
was much more strict at the beginning of this cen- | 
tury than it is now. School-boys’ pranks, if they 
damaged property, were not passed over. Parents | 
had to pay for the mischief, and the boys were com- | 
pelled to make humble apologies for their thought- | 





less freaks. | case will next month be each a locust, laying a mill- 
| ion more. 


While young R. B. Forbes, now a retired Boston 
merchant, was at Milton Academy, he was allowed 
tokeep a little gun. Of course this made hima hero 
in the eyes of the other boys. One day he and sev- 
eral of his companions put up a mark on the powder- | 
house door, and, much to its damage, blazed away. 

When the thoughtless deed became known to the | 
selectmen, they saw that firing at a door behind 
which there was powder sufficient to blow up the 
village was a grave offence. Young Forbes and his 
companions were ordered as a punishment not only 
to furnish a new door, but to call at the house of 
each selectman and beg his pardon. 

The first house selected by the boys to express 
their contrition was a Mr. Ford’s. The fact that he 
had a cider-mill in operation determined the selec- 
tion. 

“What do you want?” asked Mr. Ford, in gruff | 
tones, looking up from his desk as the boys entered. | 
“We have been sent here to ask your pardon for 
firing at the powder-house,” answered young Forbes. 

“Well, what more?” 

“Nothing, sir. Must we go to any other of the 
selectmen?”’ 

“No; away with you!” 

“May we suck some cider, sir?”’ 

“Yes. Get along with you, and suck all you 
want!’ 

The parents furnished a new door, and thus ended 
the “discipline.” 





— —_ 
TACT. 

A man quick to see what ought to be done in an 
emergency, and cool enough to do it, is a valuable 
friend. 

Gen. Dodge and Col. Smith, of Missouri, had 
quarrelled. Both went armed, knowing that if they 
chanced to meet, there would be a fight. Accident- 
ally, they arrived in town on the same day, but put | 
up at different hotels. 

Col. Smith had business with John Scott, a lawyer, 
famous for his quick perception and ready re- 
sources. An hour was appointed for an interview, 
and a few minutes before the time, who should 
enter the office but Gen. Dodge. 

“General, you had better leave,”’ said Scott, “for I 
am expecting Col. Smith, every minute.” 

Just then, Col. Smith’s tread was heard. As he 
entered the office, Mr. Scott took him by the arm, 
and leading him up to Gen. Dodge, said,— 

“Col. Smith, permit me to introduce you to my 
friend, Gen. Dodge.” 

Both gentlemen bowed in a formal way. “I pre- 
sume, gentlemen, you have business together, and I 
will call at another time,” said Dodge, leaving the 
Office. 

Scott's tact saved his office from being the scene 
of a bloody encounter. 





—+>—____—— 
TAUGHT A LESSON. 
Musicians are greatly annoyed by the rudeness of 
persons in their audiences who pay no attention to 
the music, but keep up a chattering conversation. 


} vagabond as can be found in the State, 


}meal may depend whether the bird shall join the 


| who do not know them, we have only to go to the 





CO} MPAN ION. 
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settled by his father again and again, and his em- 
bezzlements have been ke ‘pt out of sight, but he is 
now lying in a county jail in Illinois. Another 
young Hoosier, who drew a prize of seven thousand 
dollars, squandered it, and is now as worthless a 


+o 
A SPADEFUL. 
In discoursing about the fact that the most trivial 
| action may have consequences which science cannot 
calculate, the Quarterly Journal of Science uses this 
illustration: 


Here, for instance, is a gardener who may dig 
twenty more spadefuls before dinner, or only nine- 
|teen. That, surely, is a point which he is free to 
| determine, a point which is determined for him by 
no physical force or law. 

But how much may depend on even this trivial 
determination of his will! 

On whether or not he digs that twentieth spade- 
ful it may depend whether a slug is turned up or 
not. On the slug may depend the dinner of a young 
swallow, who is feeble on the wing. On this Single 


migratory flock, and reach Africa in safety. 

but on this fledgling’s arrival or non-arrival may 
depend whether a certain insect shall be snapped up 
by him, or left to lay a million eggs, which in that 


On this billion of locusts and their progeny it may 
depend whether by Christmas a vast tract of coun- 
try shall be green as Eden, or a leafless wilderness, 
and its mean temperature one hundred degrees, or 
only seventy degrees. 

On such an area being the hottest or coolest por- 
tion of the tropics may well depend the winds and 
the drought or rain of a season over half or the 
whole of Europe. 

All these events, and many more, may depend on 
the single, unstudied, momentary act of a man who 
is quite free to do that act, or to leave it undone. 


ad = 
SHAKESPEARE’S FAME AT HOME, 


There are men “whom not to know argues one’s 


self unknown.” But to find the “unknown” ones 


places where the great men were born. A gentle- 
man Visiting Stratford-on-Avon saw a rustic sitting 
on a fence. 

“That’s Shakespeare’s house, isn’t it?” he asked, 
ea to the building. 


“E ver been there?” 
ON 
Rew long has he been dead?” 
“Don’t know.’ 
“Many people come here?” 
“Yes,” 
“Been to the house?” 
“No, never been to the house.” 
“What did he do?” 
“Don’t know.” 
“Brought up here?” 
‘Ves? 


“Did he write?”’ 
“QO yes, he writ!’’ 
ow hat was it? You must know.” 
“Well,” said the rustic, “I think he wrote for the 
Bible.” 
— 5 


NO WATER TO DRINK IN ENGLAND. 

The Manchester (Eng.) HKvaminer quotes, with 
some severe and just moralizing, from a letter by an 
Ameriean writer, giving his experience of travel in 
that country: 


The American says he asked for water at the table 
in a Liverpool hotel on first landing, and the waiters 
looked at him and at each other as though he were 
an Ashantee or a red Indian. He asked for water 
again at Chester, and it took three persons and ten 
minutes’ time to get a drink. In Dublin for six 
persons he had to ask again, and he was served with 
a pint and one glass for the half-dozen to drink from. 
In London it took him six days to induce a waiter to 

place unasked a decanter and glasses on the table. 

n fact, from his description, it would seem as though 
he went about like a traveller in a desert, desiring 

water and finding it not, until by his pertinacity he 
had overcome the prejudice of an English servant 
that water is only fit to drink when something has 
been mixed with it. 


“Water, water everywhere, 
And not a drop to drink,” 
was the lament of the “Ancient Mariner.’ The 
Examiner goes on to express its honest mortification 
that a temperate stranger visiting England should 
find 
“Beer, gin and brandy everywhere, 
And not a drop of water.” 
ee 


WHAT WRONG PUNCTUATION DID. 
The Italian proverb, “For a point the abbot lost 





The practice indicates a lack of good-breeding, and 
yet it is not infrequent, even in cultivated circles. 


A London musician, who had long suffered from | 


this annoyance, plotted a singular rebuke. 
amusing and harmless, but very effective. 
direction to the other players that, at a given signal, 
they should come to a sudden pause. 

The piece began, and as it went forward, the con- | 
versation became loud and general. Suddenly, as 
the piece reached its climax, and the conversation 
its loudest tones, the signal was given. Instantly, 
every instrument was silent, but the conversation | 
went on. The conversers not being prepared for 
this sndden pause, their voices went ringing in clear 
tones through the room. High above all rung the 
Voive of a lady on the foremost seat, with the im- 
portant information,— 

“We always fry ours with fat.” 

The reproof of the musician was a decided suc- 
cess, 


It was 


— +o 
EFFECT OF A LOTTERY-PRIZE. 
In nine cases out of ten the effect of 


ill-omened ticket. 


A young man in Indianapolis did well enough | 
until he drew a prize of five thousand dollars in a 
lottery. The money was wasted in riotous living, 
and when it was gone, gambling and drinking h¢ ad | 
become passions with him, His debts have been | 


He gave 


drawing a} 
lottery- -prize is to ruin the unfortunate holder of the | 


his donkey,” came about from the name of a town 
being mistaken for the Latin (diminutive) name of 
|thatanimal. The story of its origin shows the im- 
portance of knowing how to put your commas, as 
well as to cross your t’s and dot your i's. 


An ecclesiastic, named Martin, Abbot of Asello, 
in Italy, wished to have this Latin line inscribed 
over the gate of the abbey: “Porta patens esto; 
| nulli claudaris honesto”?— rate, be open; never 
| closed against an honest man. It was just the time 
| when the long-forgotten art of punctuation was be- 
| ginning to be brought into use again. Abbot Mar- 

| tin was not skilled in this art, and unfortunately, he 
|employed a copyist to whom it was equally un- 
known. The consequence was that the point which 
ought to have followed the word esfo was placed 
after nulli, completely changing the meaning of the 
lines, thus: “Porta patens esto nulli. Claudaris 
honesto”’-—“Gate, be open never. Closed against an 
honest man.? The Pope, being informed of this un- 
| seemly inseription, de posed Abbot Martin, and gave 

the abbey to another. The new dignitary corrected 
| the punctuation of the unlucky line, and added the 
following one: “Ino pro puncto caruit Martinus 
| Asello.” That is to say, “For a single point Martin 
| lost Asello.”” 





| 


+o 
| DO YOUR LITTLE. 


It is not always humility to plead insignificance. 
Sometimes it is laziness. 

A man in a blouse once said, 

fluence than a farthing rushlight.” 


“y have no more in- 


do a good deal.” It can set a haystack on fire; it | 
can burn down a one yea, more, it will enable a 
poor creature to read ac hapter in God’s Book. Go 
your way, friend, and let your farthing rushlight 
shine. | 


GOOD NEWS FROM THE MUSICAL RECORD. 


Since the first number, which was duly announced in 
| the Companion, the RECORD has greatly improved 
| in general appearance, and is a most interesting and val 
uable paper for all who are studying music, or who wish 
to keep up with the times in Masical knowledge. 


+o 
BLESSING AND BLESSED. 

For those who have plenty of money it is compar- 
atively easy to make the suffering smile and “the 

widow's heart to sing for joy.’’ Too often (sad to | 
say) they are the very ones who have the least dis- 
position to do so; but there are still many who know 
and practise this blessed kindness. 
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love. He laughed cheerily, and said that the easiest 
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way to be happy was to render others so. 
- +e _—_ — 
SO PRODIGIOUSLY ANCIENT. 
The ridiculous pride of long pedigree has pro- 
voked the shafts of more than one satirist. The pre- 
tensions of Lumley were too much even for royal 
appreciation. 





James I., in his progress into England, was enter- | 
tained at Lumley Castle, the seat of the Earl of 
Scarborough. A relation of the noble earl was very 
proud in showing and explaining to His Majesty an 
immense genealogical chart of the family, the pedi- 
gree of which he carried back rather farther than 
the greatest strength of the credulity would allow. 
“I, gude faith, man,” says the King, “it may be 
they are very true, but I did na ken before that | 
Adam’s name was Lunley.’ 


| 

i | 

A COSTLY JOKE. | 

The folly of fooling in law was demonstrated in | 
Armstrong County, Pa. | 
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For the Companion. 
THE KHAN’S DEVIL. 


The Khan came from Bokhara town 
To Hainza, santon of renown, 


“My head is sick, my hands are weak; 
Thy help, O holy man, I seek.” 


In sence marking for a space 


The Khan’s red eyes and purple face, 


Thick voice, and loose, uncertain tread, 
“Thou hast a devil!” Hamza said. 


“Allah forbid!” exelauned the Khan. 
“Rid me of him at once, O man!” 


“Nay,” Hamza said, “no spell of mine 
Can slay that cursed thing of thine. 


“Leave feast and wine, go forth and drink 
Water of healing on the brink 


“Where clear and cold froin mountain snows, 
The Nahr el Zeben downward tows, 


“Six moons remain, then come to me; 
May Allah’s pity go with thee!” 


Awe- struck, from feast ind wine, the Khan 
Went forth where Nahr cl Zeben ran. 


Roots were his food, the desert dust 
His bed, the water quenched his thirst, 


And when the sixth moon’s scimetar 
Curved sharp above the evening star, 


He sought again the santon’s door, 
Not weak and trembling as before, 


But strong of limb and clear of brain; 
“Behold,” he said, “the flend is slain.” 


“Nay,” Hamza answered, “starved and drowned, 
The ecurst one lies in death-like swound, 


“But evil breaks the strongest gyves, 
And jins like him have charmed lives. 


“One beaker of the — of grape 
May call him up in living shape. 


“When the red wine of Badakshan 
Sparkles for thee, beware, O Khan! 


“With water quench the fire within, 
And drown each day thy devilkin !” 


Thenceforth the grear Khan shunned the cup 
As Shitan’s own, though offered up, 


With langhing eyes and 


a hands, 
By Yarkand’s maids anc 


Sarmacand's, 


And, in the lofty vestibule 
Of the medress of Kaush Kodul, 


The students of the holy Jaw 
A golden-lettered tablet saw, 


With these words, by a cunning hand, 
Graved on it at the Khan’s command: 


“In Allah’s name, to him who hath 
A devil, Khan el Hamed saith, 


“Wisely our Prophet cursed the vine: 
The flend that loves the breath of wine 


“No prayer ean slay, no marabout 
Nor Mecean dervis can drive out. 


“1, Khan el Hamed, know the charm 
That robs him of his power to harm. 


“Drown him, O Islim’s child! the spell 
To save thee lies in tank and well!” 
J. G. WHITTIER. 
a 
For the Companion, 


LED BY A CHILD. 


A remarkable is attributed to 
Daniel Webster on the death of one of his chil- 
dren. ‘Thou art my ancestor, my son, and 
atand’st in heaven's account the oldest.’” Not 
only in an earlier experience of death and eter- 
nity, but in the heavenly life that is in a pure 
heart, children may often be said to be older and 
wiser than their parents, 

Mr. H—, « Boston teamster, became addicted 
to intemperate drinking when a young man, 
He followed it for twenty years with no inter- 
mission save in the spells of sickness caused by 
his evil habit. 

Being strong and athletic, he could drink long 
and deeply without intoxication. This seeming 
impunity led him to enormous excesses, 


exelamation 


penalty. 


ciatingly. From these attacks he recovered only 


to begin again the same career of intemper- 


ance. 


When appetite was to be gratified, he cared | 
The quantities of 
liqnor he consumed gradually increased till the 


for neither man nor God. 


expense wasted nearly all his earnings 


His wife was a worthy woman, and as he tes- | 
tified in better days, “always a good angel” to 
him: but she could not stop him in his evil | 


course, 


poverty came upon him. 


His son copied his father's vices, Still the| 
When the | 
effects of his last and longest debauch prostrated | 


reckless man continued to drink. 


The | 
effect was the inevitable pain,—the drunkard’s 
Every now and then he was obliged to 
leave his work, and for days would suffer exern- | 


He grew profane and cruel at home as | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 











| ‘Papa, yon won’t drink any more when you 
| get well, will you?’ She had found out what it 
| was that caused his terrible sickness, 

The plaintive words cut him to the heart, and 
| hearing her repeat them every day made his 
remorse so great that it surpassed his bodily 
anguish. 

Another voice was added to the little girl's 
} appeal. It was the winter when the great “Tab- 
| ernacle’’ meetings were held in Boston in the 
south part of the city. One day when Mr. 
H—— was getting better, but still was too weak 
to work, his intemperate son came in with an 
unusual expression on his face. He had been to 
one of the Tabernacle ‘‘Goxpel temperance’ ser- 


pledge. 
tend a meeting, too. 

The request was warmly seconded by the rest 
of the family, and finally the man consented. 
Surrounded by friends who showed him Christ 
as his helper, he found strength to give up his 
vicious habits, and to give them up forever 

From that moment the man began the world 
anew. Health returned to his frame, and plenty 
and happiness to his home. Nearly three years 
have passed since then, and only the other day 
he told this story with deep feeling at a crowded 
meeting in Fall River. 

His reformed son, who, under God, led the 
way for him, is now studying for the ministry 
Towards all who befriended him in his darkest 
hour the redeemed man’s heart is warm; but is 


real repentance? 
ial iaaieriilainii 


A TURKISH COURTSHIP. 


In ‘Turkey 4 man may choose his wife or he 
may buy her. Marriage by choice is union with 
a free-born girl of Mussulman parentage. Mar- 
riage by purchase is that which is contracted 
either with slaves, or girls reputed to be such. 
But as the man cannot personally court a free- 
born girl, his mother does it forhim. A French 
book tells how the mother of Izzet Bey found 
him a wife. 


She makes it her first business to inform her- 
self about the young marriageable girls who 
might suit her son. This information she gets 
from her friends, her acquaintances, and also 
among those women who make a trade of carry- 
ing the gossip of the day from house to house. 

Furnished with the addresses of a certain 
number of marriageable girls, she gets into her 
carriage, and knocks at the doors of certain hab- 
itations. 

No previous notice of such visit is necessary. 
Still less does it enter into her plans to furnish 
herself with a letter of introduction. 

She is sure, whenever she may present herself, 
of the most warm and courteous welcome. 

Custom has decreed that it shall be at the mo- 
ment when the slaves approach to take off her 
veil and cloak that she tells them of the object 
of her visit. 

The young girl’s mother, made aware of the 
object of the visit, makes haste to join the 
—. and place herself by her side on the 
divan. 


mands that the young lady shall be dressed, and 
her hair arranged with all possible care, in order 
to produce a first startling effect upon the moth- 
er of her future husband. 

The young girl enters. Blushing and em- 
barrassed, with uncertain step, she approaches 
the stranger, bending downward with graceful 
action, in order to seize and then to kiss the hem 
of her garment. 

She then retires a few steps, and remains 
standing in the humble attitude of a slave sub- 
jected to the inspection of a purchaser. 

As soon as Izzet’s mother has set eyes upon 
the young girl the first words which escape Ser 
j are:'‘Mach Allah! Mach Allah!’ the meaning of 
which is, ‘‘A miracle from God! a miracle from 
God!"’ 
| After the inevitable ‘Mach Alluh!”’ a minute 
| examination of the young girl begins. Izzet’s 
mother, with the-eye of an expert, begins her 
| examination with the face, and exclaims, with 
| enthusiasm: 
| ‘*Mach Allah! madame, your daughter is like 
| the moon, the full moon! How black are her 
eyes and her hair. Mach Allah! Her hair 
| reaches down to her feet: her well-rounded fig- 
| ure is perfect; and what a skin, like ivory. 
| Mach Allah! Were she a slave she would be 
| well worth a thousand purses!” (about £4,000). 
The young girl retires; money matters are 





upon leaving the house Izzet’s mother immedi- 
| ately goes elsewhere for the purpose of enacting 
a similar comedy. 

No sooner is the old lady at home than she re- 
pairs to her son, who is full of fun and cajolery, 
anxious to know the result of the proceedings. 

She then tells all that has occurred on her tour 
of inspection. One by one she enumerates the 


vices, became interested, and had signed the} 
He begged his father to go out and at- | 


it strange if its warmest place is kept for the | 
dear child whose pleading first wakened him to | 


Already, however, she has given her com-| 


hinted ‘at, but nothing definite ‘is settled, for | 


FEB. 20, 1879, 





| emotion, “I think I have really found the wife 
| you want. She is the daughter of Hadji Usam 
| Effendi, whose house is on the E] Meidan. She 
is pretty; she is charming.”’ 

| Then follows in detail such a description of 
her person as I have already given to my read- 
ers. Naturally such a portrait inflames the 
young man’s imagination, who already dreams 
of Paradise. 

“In a word, dear Izzet,’’ says she, “‘to cut short 
all inquiry, this girl isa real gem. As to her 
connections, all I can say is, thatthe young man 
would be in good luck who enters sucha family.” 


- ~~ 
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For the Companion. 


SUNSHINE. 


Sunshine touches all the land, 
Lathes the hills in amber light, 
Paints the fields with cunning hand 
And the wild bird on his flight; 


Parte the cloud, suspends the bow, 

Makes the very dewdrops shine, 
j Till the world is all aglow 

With a glory half divine; 

But the sunshine of the soul 

Works a spell that greater is: 
All the planets, as they roll, 

Cast a shadow beside this. 

Marky N. PReEscort 


ep — 
THE PAST AND THE PRESENT. 


Forgetfulness of the past is apt to beget dis- 
paragement of the present. Old age, with its 
| impaired memory and disappointed hopes, is in- 
clined to regard the days in which it lingers as 

inferior to those in which its youthful activity 
| was passed, That in this old age does not con- 
sider wisely, a comparison of modern society 
; with that described in the following extract 
| from an article in Fraser's Magazine, may show. 
| The article, treating of English society fifty 
| years ago, says, “Duelling and intemperance 
were apparently two of the distinctions of an 
aristocrat 


“Brougham’s brother was killed in a duel: 
Wellington was Prime Minister when he chal- 
lenged Lord Winchilsea in 1829; Grattan fonght 
a duel on the day of his election in 1800, Sir A. 
Boswell was killed in 2 drel in 1822; O’Connell 
had killed his man; and the practice of dueiling 
was also frequent among literary men. 

“Men vied with each other in hard drinking, 
and the custom was prevalent in almost all 
ranks and conditions of society The Prince 
Regent invited the Duke of Norfolk to dinner 
for the express [poaeg of making him drunk; 
and the Duke of York made a practice of drink- 
ing six bottles of claret at a sitting. 

“Drunkenness was fearfully prevalent during 
almost the whole of the eighteenth century. 
| Mr. Lecky, quoting other authorities, records 
that ‘Bolingbroke, when in office, sat up whole 
nights drinking, and in the morning, having 
bound a wet napkin round his forehead and his 
eyes, to drive away the effects of his intemper- 
ance, he hastened, without sleep, to his otticial 
business.’ 

“When Walpole was a young man, his father 
was accustomed to pour into his glass a double 
portion of wine, saving, ‘Come, Robert, you 
shall drink twice while I drink once; for I will 
not permit the son in his sober senses to be wit- 
ness of the intoxication of his father.’ 

“Many of the most brilliant intellects of the 
century were clouded by drink, and the drink- 
ing custom pervaded the professions as well as 
the general circles of society.” 











H +e) 
DIDN’T WANT TO WASTE IT. 

The whimsical malice that wants to see some 
other sufferer tormented with its own pain makes 
us think of the bad spirits of Gadara that went 
from the men to the swine. An unlucky sailor 
boy tried the transfer on a somewhat different 
subject—and made mischief for his vietim, and 
for himself. The Boston Transcript tells the 
droll story: 


| 


An old sea captain, well known in the days of 
Havre packets, who had ‘‘sailed the seas over” 
for fifty years and more, used to tell that in the 
early part of his first voyage as captain, when 
he had but just turned twenty-one, his cabin 
boy complained of a lame back. 

There was a medicine chest aboard, whose 
contents it was the captain’s duty to dispense 
according to the best of his knowledge and abil- 
ity. Ina shallow drawer at the bottom of the 
chest were two or three Spanish fly plasters 
ready spread on kid, and one of these the cap- 
tain decided to apply to the boy’s back. 

It was done and the little fellow sent to bed. 
In the morning he was on hand bright and early, 
but the captain’s usual cup of coffee was missing. 
“Cook isn’t up, sir,’” explained the boy. 
“Why is he not?” asked the captain. 

“Says he can’t get up, sir.” 
“Why not?” 

“Says his back hurts him, sir.’ 
“Back? What's the matter with his back?” 
“The plaster, sir.”’ 
“What do you mean?” exclaimed the captain. 
didn’t put the plaster on his back.” 

“No, sir, but I did,’ whimpered the boy. 
“You did, you young rascal,’’ howled the cap- 








“T 


him, no more was needed to complete the wretch-| houses she has visited, and the fair houris she | tain, jumping from his berth, ‘“‘what on earth 


edness of the situation. Sickness, 


want and ainéer, all together. 


Mr. H—— had one little crippled daughter} ly suitable. 


disgrace, | 


has seen. 

; In such-and-such a family there was a “sweet 
| blonde,”* yet one who in certain respects is hard- 
In another I have seen a charming 


four years old, whom he loved.—possibly the | creature, daughter of a rich Egyptian merchant. 


only being 
As he |: 


bed, this child would sax 


tenderness. 


in the world who could awake his | 
Vv groaning on his miserable 


ceive a son-in-law into her establishment; her 
object is to get rid of her daughter. 
“Oh, my dear bev,’ cries the mother, with 


Yet the mother does not feel disposed to re- 


did vou do that for?” 

“Well, sir,” answered the boy, getting well 
out of the range of any stray bootjack or other 
missile that might chance to be within the cap- 
tain’s reach, ‘‘when I woke up in the night it 
hurt me so that I had to take it off. The cook 
| was in the next bunk asleep, and I just clapped 
it on his back. J didn’t want to waste the plaster, 
sir.”” 











And he didn’t. It worked to perfection, \:eap. 
ing the poor cook in bed witha sore ha; 
over a week; and in the next bunk, keepin 
company, was the boy, also with a sore back 
but it wasn’t the plaster that made it so. It was 
a “rope’s end.”” 
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ACCOMMODATING. 

Mr. Burdette, the humorist of the Burlington 
Hawkeye, in describing his adventures while 
travelling on railroads, thus sets forth t)e un- 
reasonableness of certain passengers: 


A woman with three bird-cages and 2 little 
girl has just got on the train. She arranges the 
three bird-cages on a seat, and then she and the 
litte girl stand up in the aisle and she ee 
around upon the ungallant men who remaip 
glued to their seats and look dreamily out of the 
window. 

I bend my face down to the tablet and write 
furiously, for I feel her eyes fastened npon me 
Somehow or other, I am always the victim jy 
cases of this delicate nature. Just as I expected, 
She speaks, fastening her commanding gaze up. 
on me. 

“Sir, would it be asking too much if I begged 
you to let myself and my little girl have that 
seat? A gentleman can always find a seat so 
much more easily than a lady.” 

And she smiled. Not the charmingest kind of 
a smile. It was too triumphant to be very 
pleasing. Of course I surrendered. I said,—* 

‘Oh, certainly, certainly. I could find another 
seat without any trouble.” 

She thanked me, and I crawled out of my 
comfortable seat, and gathered up my overcoat, 
my manuscript, my shawl-strap package, my va- 
lise, and my overshoes, and as and the little 
girl went into the vacant premises “s soon as the 
writ of ejectment had been served, and they 
looked happy and comfortable. j 

Then I stepped across ‘the aisle; I took up 
those bird-cages and set them along on top of 
the coal box, and sat down on the seat thus va- 
cated. 

I apologetically remarked to the woman, who 
was gazing at me with an expression that boded 
trouble, that “it was much warmer for the cana- 
ries up by the stove.”’ 

She didn’t say anything, but she gave mea 
look that made it much warmer for me, for 
about five minutes, than the stove can make it 
for the canaries. I don’t believe she likes me, 
and Iam uncomfortably confident that she dis 
approves of my conduct. 





~~ 
+> 


SUNNY ROOMS. 
A writer thus discourses in the Agriculturist 
about sunny rooms: 


I told « neighbor, lately, that the chief objec- 
tion I had to a house under consideration as our 
future residence, was that I feared the sun would 
not shine into the rooms enough to suit me. 

She laughed as though that was a new idea to 
her, and quite whimsical. 

The blinds on the house were not objectiona- 
ble, as I should leave them wide open except on 
rare occasions. But the wide verandas on the 
east and south sides would totally exclude the 
friendly sunbeams from the common sitting- 
room. Even in summer I should not like that, 
as there are many cool days when sunshine is 
far better than a fire. 

My neighbor said that it always made her fee! 
nervous to have the sun shine directly into her 
rooms. Now sunshine is one of the best rem- 
edies for nervousness, but I understood my 
neighbor to mean that the prying sunshine, 
searching out every speck of dust and tiny cob- 
web, made her feel uneasy. 

Moreover, the colors of the carpet must be 
preserved, and sunshine fades them. And 80 
my neighbor pays the doctor for her medicine in- 
stead of taking it as a free gift from heaven in 
the bright sunshine and pure air,—for I think 
she dreads air as much as sunshine, except 
when she goes out doors, occasionally, to get 
them. 

I like a broad piazza or generous porches 
about my house, but I want my windows free 
from even too much curtain. Unless in hot 
weather, when almost anything ails you, and 
you feel disinclined to ont-door exercise, the 
best thing you can do is to sit down in the 
broad smile of a sunny window and let the sun- 
beaims put new life into you. 





a ee 
A LESSON IN PHONETICS. 


A fast man on a fast day took his horse and 
went to the end of the fast land, and there tied 
him fast, and as fast as he could he broke his 
fast. 

Then he rose and took off his hose, and went 
with his hoes along the rows, and put the rose 
on the end of his hose, which, as every one 
knows, is a sort of nose. So his hose waters 
every rose in all the rows. 

Now say who knows how a foreign wight could 
learn very fast the meaning of hoes and rows, oF 
knows and nose, or to perform any rite right, or 
even to write wright right, if his living depended 
on getting some right which involved the right 
writing of wright, right, write and rite?—//- 
per’s Bazar. 


—+O> 


IMPERTINENCE ANSWERED.—A learned clet- 
gyman in the State of Maine was accosted in the 
following manner by an illiterate preacher, who 
despised education: “Sir, you have been to col- 
lege, I supnose?”’ ‘Yes, sir,” was the reply. “I 
am thankful,’”’ rejoined the former, ‘that the 
Lord has opened my mouth to preach without 
any learning.”’ “A similar event,’ replied the 
clergyman, ‘‘took place in Balaam’s time; but 
= are of rare occurrence in the present 
day. 
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CHILDRENS COLUMN 








For the Companion. 


THE IMMORTAL HATCHET. 


“Mamma, I don’t know why there isn’t any | 
whoo! to-day, do vou?” 

“Why, yes, Tommy. It is Washington’s 
irthday.”” 

“Well, I don’t see what fun there is in Wash- 


ngton’s birthday if you can’t go 
skating! There’s more’n a hun- 


| Tom Plunmer, 


| as he calls them, number just eleven! 
children, you cannot expect to overcome a seri- 
}ous fault in one day, 


_THE Y OUT H’S 


— - - es 


“It's mine, aint it?’ said Tom, confidently | wh 
advancing. 

‘Yours 2’ exclaimed Fred, in disgust. ‘Why, 
you’ve told more’n a hundred 
whoppers in the last half-hour!” 

“O Freddie!’ and mamma laid the hatchet 
away on the closet shelf. ‘You have spoiled 
your whole day’s work. Tommy’s ‘outsiders,’ 
Well, 





} 
but keep on trying, and 
when I tind that I can trust every word that you 
say, the honest truth, you shall have the 
hatchet, and the liberty of chopping down every 
cherry-tree on the grounds,”’ 

But the cherry-trees in the Plummer garden 


as 


i ure still standing. 


}on the 22d of February, even in Philadelphia, | 
| but the rowers rowed and sang so heartily that | 
| they didn’t feel cold, and there were plenty of | 
| shawls and wraps under which we girls could | 


'S_ COMPAN ‘ION. 


wharf about ten o'clock, intending to make | 
long day of it—and so we did! 

My brother and C—— were eapital rowers, and 
our lad at the helm a good steersman, and we | 
had a lovely time. 

To be sure, 2 broad river is a pretty cool im 


chatter our teeth and shiver, and make believe | 
it was ‘‘splendid.”’ 
About one o'clock we were all as hungry 


as 


| greyhounds, and we drew up ina sheltered nook | 
; on the city side of the river, 


and ate our dinner. 

We had spent the morning in rowing here and 
there, admiring the river and the New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania shores, that, 
from our little ship, looked so far 





dred boys gone up to the pond 
this morning, znd Bob Jones says 
the ice’s just as safe as this floor. 
Why, mamma, it’s frozen most 
ag thick through as this room, 
ind there’s only one little air- 
jole in it, and that isn’t any big- 
ver’n the head of a pin!” 

“Oh, Tommy!” 

“Yes'm,”’ broke in Fred, who 
vas two years older than Tom, 
‘of course the ice’s safe! The 
weather was colder than Green- 
land yesterday, and if it dé rain 
adrop or two in the night, I 
don’t call that much of a thaw. 
I bet a quarter that ice would 
held two hundred elephants this 
minute!”” 

“Little boys,’’ said mamma, 
laying her finger on her lips, ‘‘do 
you know what day this is?" 

“Why, it aint Sunday, is it?” 
inquired Fred. 

“No, my dear, but it 
tainly a day which you ought to 
reverence, being the on 
which « great and good man was 
who" 


is cer- 
one 


born, 
“Omamma! 


we 


interrupted Tom- 
my, “George Washington wasn’t 
a great, good man; he was the 
little boy who chopped down his 
father’s cherry-trees.”” 

“Of course he was a boy once, Tommy, but he! 
grew up, and in all his lifetime he was never 
known to tell a falsehood. Now, just think how 
you are celebrating his birthday! Why! in the 
last ten minutes I have heard a perfect string of 
the most impossible statements. I'll tell you, 
Tommy, what I'll do for you to-day. If you or 
Freddie can let the day pass without telling a 
single wrong story, or stretching the truth a par- 
ticle,—saying only just what you mean,—to- 
night you shall have for a reward a bright new 
hatchet, like the very one little George Washing- 
ton used.”” 

“Shail you count ovtsiders, mamma?’ in- 
quired Tommy,—‘“‘just the littlest bits of ones? Is | 
saying it’s colder’n Greenland an outsider?” | 

Mamma assured him thatanything not strictly 
true was an “‘outsider,’’ and Tommy managed | 
toexist two hours without telling anything but 
the clean, white truth. 

Fred, considering silence the 
stretched himself upon the rug 
ing over the Youth's Companion. 

Tommy, when the two hours had elapsed, for- | 
getting George Washington and all about him, 
walked up to his brother with the words, 
“Fred, d’you read that story about the pigs? 
lve read it more’n a hundred times, and it’s 
just boss!’’ 


safest thing, had 
, and began por- 


»Fred glanced up in time to see mamma draw | 


out her memorandum-book, and answered. “‘I 
read it once, Tom, and think it’s first-rate!" 

“Well, I say, Fred, you didn't know J killeda 
pig over in Hobbs’ barn the other day, did yer?” 

“Humph!”? 

“Well, I stood right there and saw him when 
he did it.”” 

“And you watched him kill the pig, 
Tom?’ 

“Well, I didn’t see him; but I stood right 
there in the barn and heard him squeal.” 

“O Tom Plummer,”’ laughed Freddie, 
can whopper like all get-out!” 

Poor Tommy! 

The day passed creditably to Freddie, and he 
worked hard for the prize, often remembering 
himself just in time, when an involuntary sen- 
tence eseaped him, such as ‘‘“Mamma, these eggs 
are boiled harder’n ro—— usual;’’ or, “I could 
eat 1 bushel of those muffins right down! 
ina life-time, I mean!’’ so that when night came. 
anal mamma brought ont from the closet the 
bright, new, shining hatchet, Fred stepped forth 
With a smiling face, ready to receive his reward. 


honest, 
no, 


“vou 


et 





| For the beautiful window was cracked right in two, 
| And John, if discovered, would suffer, he knew. 








For the Companion. 
“WASHINGTON AND I!” 


A little street-Arab was Johnny McGee, 

Ragged, and friendless, and homeless was he. 

But Johnny, though ragged, was clever and bright, 

And he knew the difference between wrong and 
right. 

Now it happened one morning that Johnny felt gay, | 

And ready for all kinds of mischief and play; 

His little strong arms went to tossing up stones, 

Regardless of danger to heads and to bones. 


But alas for poor Johnny. for what do you think! 

It happened that one stone, as quick as a wink, | 

Went whack ’gainst the window of Squire B——’s | 
house, 

And poor frightened Johnny wished he were a| 
mouse, 

To be able to hide in the first hole he found, 

And keep himself hidden away under ground, | 


But hark! he hears music away down the street! 
He knows there are soldiers, he hears the 
beat! 
And Johnny remembers whose birthday it is, 
Anda sudden resolve lights his pale little phiz. 
“They say Mr. Washington ne’er told a lie 
When he was a little chap, neither will I! 
And maybe some day, when I’m grown upand dead, 
| Folks will build a big monument over my head!” 
| Only just a few moments of mute hesitation, 
Then, feeling as grand as the “‘Head of the Nation,” 
In walked little Johnny straight up to the squire, 
And while he was speaking his courage rose higher. 
And presently, when he was back in the atreet, 
Speeding after the soldiers with fast, eager feet, 
| “Hurrah!” he cried, gaily, “‘for Washington—and I, 
For we are the chaps as would not tell a lie!” 


——— _— 
For the Companion. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


On this day, many years ago, my sister and T, 
who were young ladies then, lived in Phila- 
delphia, and thonght nothing would be so nice 
as to celebrate the day by having 

The beautiful Delaware River flowed gently 
past the city, and on that bright, sunshiny morn- 
ing it looked really tempting. 


a water-pienic, 


and a young friend of his hired a pretty little | 
row-boat, just big enough to hold us four and a} 


lad to steer, and our large luncheon basket. 

We rigged up the Stars and Stripes to flost 
from the stern of our ‘“‘water-nymph;” and wev 
ing our handker@hiefs in farewell to the pooi 


folks who were left at home, left the Arch st.ect 


had neither horse nor wagon, but maybe he could 
| get one at a farm haifa mile farther back. | 
drums | 


So my brother | 


away, and as the tide was against | 
had not got more than two 
miles from the city. 
Now if we had had “old heads 
on young shoulders,’ we should 





rising and the clouds too, and 
have turned about and gone | 
home with the tide—but no, in-| 
deed! it would be an insult to} 
the memory of George Washing- 
ton tocelebrate only half the day. 

So our brave rowers put out | 
to sea, and rowed on down the | 
river, and as the wind rose and 
the tide turned, it soon became 
easy work, for we were drifting 
with wind and tide down the) 
broad river at such a rate that | 
we girls, in our shawl-tent, be- 
gan to think they were going to | 
take us to Europe by way of 
Cape May. And then, how black | 
the clouds in the west were! 

Ina few minutes we were in 





the midst of a “Philadelphia 
gust,” but we thought of the 
brave man whose birthday we 
were celebrating, and didn’t} 
scream, or faint, or jump over- 
board; but just wrapped our- | 


selves up as well as we could, 
and held on to the sides of onr | 
little ship, while our noble sail- 
ors tugged away, rain and spray beating in their 
faces, for the Jersey shore; but it was nearly 
dark when the ‘“water-nymph’’ touched the | 
sandy beach. 

The boys got out, and knee-deep in water, 
hauled her up, and with our stout rope made her | 
fast to the stump of an old tree; then we rene | 
bled out and sank ankle-deep in the wet sand, | 
and wondered in what part of the State we had | | 
landed. | 

Indian file fashion, my brother at the eg 


| as leader, in a chilly, drizzling rain, without um- 


brellas or overshoes, we trudged along through 
| cedar bushes and over wet fields towards Cam- | 
| den; presently we saw a light in a cottage win- | 
dow, and our leader hurried on to inquire how | 
| far we were from home, and whether we could | 
get a wagon or anything to carry us there. | 
We were four miles from Camden, and they 


The farmer kindly asked us to stop and dry 
ourselves, but we were in a hurry to get home, 
knowing how anxious our friends would be | 
about us. So we pushed on through the heavy | 
| sand until we were cheered by seeing the lights | 

in the houses of Camden, and there at the wharf | 
lay, the William Wray ready to take us over | 
| our beautiful Delaware. The dingy little ferry- | 
| | boat that we used to laugh at and call “Shuffling 

Billy,”” was now, in our homesick and eed 
| eyes, a splendid steamer. 


city and heard the watchman on his rounds, a8 | 
he struck his iron staff against the curbstone, | 
sing out, “Past eight o’clock, and a rainy 





| night,’? but this was no news to the tired, hun- | 
bedraggled party who had been celebrat- | 


gry, 


ing ‘‘Washington’s birthday’’ on the Delaware. 
| Aunt DOLLY. 


—______¢@>-— 
Nancy Siocoms died recently at the age of 
one hundred and three years. Before her death 
she relapsed into a second childhood, which was 
so complete a copy of infancy that the old 
| woman spoke of herself as Baby, delighted in 
| tovs, and was dressed and undressed and rocked 
| self a gray-headed grandmother. 
-—— -— +0 
asked, “Can't I 
It won't take up 


Freppir, three years old, 
have my birthday on sister's? 
ueach room.” 





tences and write them down in order 
er, and you have a central acrostic which forms the name 
of one whose memory is enshrined in the heart of 
loyal American.) 


| Sing of his deeds without a ‘ 


| And our army was victorious. 
| We were soon on the pavements of the great | 


tosleep bya daughter sixty-five years old, her- | 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
Re 
PATRIOTIC PUZZLES 


(Take a certain word from each of the following sen- 
one under the othe 


every 


1, “A true p atriot will never cower beneath a ty 


rant’s frown. 


2, “Give me liberty, or give me death.” 


3, “Love teaches music; though a man be unskil- 


have noticed that the wind was | f4l- 


4, “Lay not your burden on other people's backs.” 
5, “It is a noble satisfaction to be iN spoken of, 
when we are conscious of doing right.’ 

6, “They that slander the lead are like 
om that bark and bite at bones.” 

7, “One ought to remember kindnesses received 
and forget those we have done.’ 

& “Satan is a subtle angler, and uses great eun- 
ning in the casting of his net, and searching out the 
vein of water, where every one is delighted.’ 

9, “Wicked men cannot be friends either among 
themselv es or with the good.” 

10, “Nothing is more hard to honest people than 
to be denied the liberty of speaking their minds,’ 

“CYRIL DEANE.’ 


envious 


2. 


DOUBLE CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
1, 


In crowd, not in mob; 

In ache, not in sob; 

In steal, not in rob; 

In Ruth, not in Bob; 

In hire, not in job; 

In pony, not in cob; 

In great, not in small; 

In turn, not in fall; 

In orange, not in ball; 

In entry, not in hall; 

First, a name well known to all, 

Newt, a tree that had a fall 

Both are in a story true, 

Which musi be well known to you. 
CousiIN FRANK. 


ero 


4, 
5, 
6, 


fy 


SPAD 


10, 


3. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 


| Give 2, 12, 25, 6, 6 to the noble man 


Who ne’er from work or duty ran, 

Who 9, 6, 3, 20 his sword for truth and 17, 5, 14, 8, 7. 

For the oppressed he'd always 13, 24, 18, 23, 27. 

» 1, 21, 5, 29, 

Loud be his praise o’er land = main. 

Proud was his army to 28, 4, 

He ruled them with such tone aw ay. 

The answer shows the time of 11, 15, 10, 17, 

That gave to us a patriot dear. 

26, 28 thou, and do as he has done, 

Be true and brave as 20, 21 
20. 





2 Of OF 
9 22, 23, 24, 25, 


ANNIE 


26, 27, 28, 
DEANE. 
4. 


ACROSTIC, 


» To vainly praise; maybe, to swell; 
» Here you assert, you know full well. 

4 The flowing of the sea you'll tind. 

4 What all may do if they're inclined. 

5, This is “the same’’—it is most clear. 

6, A river and a state are here. 

7, Firm or compact, or close and tight. 
And what you do to many a light. 
Primals—Washington was named. 
Finals—He battled for and gained. 

GILBERT Forrest. 


DOUBLE 


5. 
A BATTLE SKETCH, 
(Concealed in each sentence 
connected forma sentence 
ington truly was.) 


1, Down by the firs the battle began. 

2, Before and behind the foe was seen. 

3 Down by the slope a cedar cast a shade, 

, Still, by the firs, the battle raged. 

» Hark! Within the slope the royal army comes! 
6, Then General Howard advanced, 

7, The foe seemed to tire at random. 

» Dying, near a tir, Stanley lay. 

The rebel general was grinding his teeth. 

In wrath each army advanced. 

Each practised all the arts and stratagems of 


is a word, and the words 
, Showing what George Wash- 


ae 


~» 


9, 
10, 
11, 

= 
2, “Many a time and oft” 
to ‘them. 
At this moment our army was reinforced. 
i. “Fight for your homes and country, men 
THOMAS SIMMs. 


had they had recourse 


” 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Supply the letter “e” in all the blanks. 
1st letter—When Fred we see, where’er we be, 
We ever render reverence free; 
Hence we expect the deed select— 
| The deference Fred extends the three, 
| 2d letter—Meet tenderness let me express 
| When Esther, Bell, esteemed Estelle, 
| The gentle three, 
Remember me. 


2REVEL REEL 
cHAIN CuIN 
wHoLuLuy HOLY 
SPEAR SPAR 
BENDS BEDS 
| METAL MEAL 
PAINS PANS 
TONES TOES 
BREAD BRAD 

3. Valentine. 


4. Saint Valentine’s Day. 
| bross w rORDS. 


5. 1, Calm , Alien. 
2, Ugly. %) Remnant. 
3, Parlov. 9, Rabbi. 
4, Iowa 10, Oration. 
5, Dell 11, Wire. 
6, Stage. Cupid's arrow—My Valentine. 
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Youth’s Companion, 





THE CONTAGION OF DIPHTHERIA, 

A late number of the St. Albans (Vt.) Messenger 
contained the following: 

“A few weeks ago a little 


girl in St. Albans, who had 


just recovered from diphtheria, was taken by her parents | I 
She slept with | 
and shortly afterwards three | 
and some | 


to visita family in a neighboring town, 
the children in that family, 
or four of them were taken with the 


malady, 
have since died. The family permitted relatives and 


neighbors to visit them, and the result is several cases in | 


the neighborhood. 


“They had public funerals, even keeping the remains of | 


one child an unusual time, 


waiting for another to die so 
as to bury them together, 


and this also spread the a ng 


gion, The physician was not powerfully impressed, 
some physicians are not, with the contagious character of 
the disease, therefore he did not take the necessary pre- | 


cautions for the protec 
own family, and the result is that one of his own children 
has died, and another is dangerously ill.’ 

The above shows that physicians and communities 
should not wait for “powerful impressions” in re- 
spect to the contagiousness of diphtheria, before gov- 
erning their conduct by the probabilities in the case. 
It is not enough that its contagiousness is, in some 
respects, unlike that of small-pox; the latter is differ- 
ent from that of searlet fever. 

Everybody knows, or ought to know, that diph- 
theriaacts precisely as it would if it were contagious; 
that every case, however introdaced into a neigh- 
borhood, becomes acentre of radiating di The 
highest authorities in the medical profession believe 
in its contagiousness, and every physician should act 
accordingly while waiting for more “powerful im- 
the subject. That there may be a 
greater susceptibility to the disease in a given place 
at different times, is only what is true of other con- 
tagious diseases, even of small-pox. 

We give the following, from our own knowledge, 
in illustration of the contagiousness of diphtheria: 
A young man, a student of a Vermont academy, died 
of this disease. A week later a fellow-student who 
took care of him died of it. Another student, board- 
ing in another part of the town, who visited the sick 
young men, took the disease, and returning home to 
a distant part of the State, communicated it to his 
physician, and the latter died of it. 

We protect the community from small-pox by iso- 
lating each case; why should we not equally isolate 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, and every other contagious 
disease? 





ase. 


pressions on 


onsnitaietitilien 
A DOG'S MEMORY. 

There is a well-known story of a murderer being 
discovered by a dog flying at his throat and bearing 
him to the ground, when he confessed that he had 
murdered the animal's master, The story is matched 
by one told in Land and Water of Nelson, a black 
spaniel. 


One night, the dog was missing from his favorite 
corner, and nothing for several weeks could be 
heard of him, notwithstanding the most searching 
Inquiries After the family had retired to rest, one 
miserable winter night, the well-known bark of old 
Nelson was heard at the door. 

He was soon admitted to his cosey quarters, sup- 
plied with food, which he ate with many a grateful 
wag of his tail, and looked a mere bag of bones in 
comparison with his former self, besides being very 
lame. 

A neighbor came in and inquired if Nelson had 
arrived, as he met him on the previous day at Mac 
clestield, eighteen miles from Manchester. The 
driver of the mail-cart had also seen him at Derby, 
and gave him a feed of milk and oat-cake, but 
could not induce Nelson to remain with him or with 
the hostler of the inn where he baited. 

Some time after the dog came home, the owner of 
Nelson called at a public house in the neighborhood, 
having with him his four-footed and faithful friend 
and companion. 

A sturdy, surly-looking man stood at the bar, and | 
to the surprise and alarm of everybody, Nelson 
sprang at the throat of the stranger, striking his 
teeth through the waistcoat, and holding on with 
the utmost tenacity. 

With a strong effort, Nelson's owner released the 
man, who confessed there and then that the cause 
of the dog’s anger arose from the fact that “he was 
the man who stole him, took him to London by the 


tion of the neighborhood or of his | 
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eanal-boat, where he sold him and left him.” The 

| dog must, therefore, have travelled from London to 
Manchester. 

+> 
WELL FRIGHTENED. 

At the Chicago Newsboys’ Home a little paper is 

| published called the Newsboys’ Appeal. A recent 

number contains a good story told by Hon. Judge 


| Booth to the boys in an address one evening at the | 


| Home. 


the speaker said, “in 
| State, there was an evening party, to which a fash- 
ionable young man was invited. He was dressed in 
| « swallow-tail coat, lavender pantaloons and gloves, 
| with a white vest and button-hole bouquet. 
|} “It was fashionable to drink wine. The young 
| man drank to excess, became very hilarious, and left 
on account of it rather early in the evening. On his 
| way home he stumbled into several saloons, and by 
drinking became quite intoxicated, and not finding 
his way home, he crawled into a barn, and slept on 
the thre shing-tloor. 


| “Years ago,” 
| 
| 


was passing that way, and hearing a terrible moan, 
he listened, and then distinctly heard, = 

«*Q don’t kill me! for heaven’s sake, let me live! 
Oh,—ah! Oh,—ah!’ 

“The gentleman listening certainly thought some 
one was being murdered. 
into the barn, struck a match, held it over his head, 
and saw, lying in a corner, the young man with the 
white vest and lavender gloves almost exhausted; 
for close to him, down on their knees, were two 
calves, sucking his ears.” 


a 
A FARMER’S SALARY. 


A writer asks, “What salary does a farmer re- 


ceive?” and thus answers his own question: 


He receives the equivalent of a larger salary than 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of them are willing to 
admit. They under-estimate their own profits, and | 
| over-estimate the profits of men living on a salary. 

There is a great difference among those who live 
| by farming. A great many work the soil because 
| the »y do not know what else to do, or because they | 

cannot live by anything else. 

Many of this class hardly deserve to be classed as 
farmers. They lower the standard of farming as a/ 
| business. 

I believe there is no business by which a man can 
live so well with so much neglect as in agriculture. 
Still, nothing better re vaLys good care and ability. 

; rather slow to yield brilliant returns at the out- 
set; so is any business. 

The farmers’ protits are concealed in the rise of 
| lands, in improvements by ditching, clearing and 
new buildings, more land, more tools, or better 
| stock. 
| Most farmers have no idea how much it costs them 

| to live. They forget to figure in the pork, poultry, 
et mutton, butter, flour, vegetables, ete. 

The salary-man lives entirely by his individual 
efforts. In estimating a salary, we must do so by 
looking at the privileges enjoyed, the hard work of 
the brain and inuse les, and the gain in property and 
improvements. 














a 
MR. LINCOLN’S JOKE, 
Bishop Simpson told the Yale theological students 
the following characteristic anecdote of President 
Lincoln: 


A committee from New York, composed of lead- 
ing citizens, went to see Mr. Lincoln in reference to 
the conduct of the w: 

After they had transac ted their general business, 
and the committee were making their way to the 
door,—he was standing in the other part of the 
room,—one of the gentlemen, who presumed on his | 
acquaintance with Mr. Lincoln to ask particularly | 
searching questions, stepped up to him, and in the 
lowest tone of voice, said,— 

“Mr. President, I would like to know where Burn- 
side’s fleet is going.” 

Burnside had just sailed with a fleet, but the des- 
tination was unknown. 

“Well,” said Mr. Lincoln, in a low tone of voice, 
“would you very much like to know?” 

“Ves,” he said he would. 

“Well, now,” said Mr. Lincoln, “if I would tell 
you, pe rhaps you would tell some one else.’ 

o,” said he, “I would not.” 

Then Mr. Lincoln, putting up his hand to his face, 
and, as if to whisper, said loud enough for all to 
hear, “He's gone to sea!” 





> a 
“MOURNFULLEST VOICE.” 
Dr. Jeter, a distinguished Baptist clergy- 
man of Richmond, Va., has a voice whose character- 
istic tone is a mournful falsetto. The doctor tells 
this story about that voice: 


Rev. 


Many years ago, an artless stranger, whom I casu- 
ally met, said to me, “I hear you preaeh every Sun- 
day. , You are the greatest preacher I ever did 
hear.’ 

es Nh,” said T, “you have not, I suppose, heard Mr. 
M—— preach.” [At that time, Mr. ¥ 
tracting great attention by his sermons.] 

“Yes,” he replied, “Lhave heard Mr. M several 
times. He is a great preacher, but he is not so great 
a preacher as you are. You have the mournfullest | 
voice of any man I ever did hear.’ 





+ 
NOT A HYPOCRITE, 

The old negro of the following story was no hypo- 
crite, and whatever may have been the number of 
his shortcomings, did not cover them up under the 
cloak of religion: 

Not long since, an old colored river captain was 
giving me some of his experiences, and during the 
conversation [ asked him if he had ever experienced 
religion, but he said, No, miss, I never ’sperienced 
‘ligion yet. "Ligion is a mighty nice thing fur to 
handle, an’ IT don’t believe in ’fessin’ ’ligion an’ act- 
in’ as I does, Kase I's a sinnah,” 


+ 
A LADY'S WIT. 

A young officer, present at an Trish breakfast 
party, thought he would fence with a lady noted for 
her wit. 

“Miss P——,” said he, “I’m told you're the most 
learned lady in Kildare. You know everything, 30 
there’s no puzzling you. Can you,” poising his 
spoon over the top of his unbroken egg, “can you 
| inform me why this duck-egg is blue?” 

“Well,” replied she, “I don’t know; but perhaps 





| you would look blue yourself if you were just about 


| to be knocked on the head.’ 


New York | 


“About four o’clock next morning a gentleman 


He proceeded cautiously | 


1—— was at- | 
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A beautiful work of 100 Pages, One Colored Flow. 
er Plate, and 300 Illustrations, with Descriptions 
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man. 
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